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PREFACE 


Industrial lalK>ur and its problems have been the subject of interest, 
though varying in degree and extent, ever since India entered the indus- 
trial field over a century ago. Today this interest has shifted from preven- 
tion of exploitation of labour to providing a fair deal and opportunities 
for a fuller life to labour. "The growing realisation f)f this approadi to prob- 
lems of labour in India, in the context of present day planned economic 
development of the country, is provided a sound base by the Surveys that 
reveal true conditions of lal)Our. 

The last detailed survey on a country-wide basis of the working and 
living conditions of industrial labour was conducted by the Labour Investi- 
gation Committee appointed by the Government of India in 1944. Lhe 
years that followed witnessed far-reaching changes in the set-up of the 
country, its basic policies and national objectives. As a result, the long- 
term strategy for economic and industrial advance recognises the well- 
IxMiig ol t}ie working class as an essential factor in the overall stability and 
progress of the country. I'he adoption of this policy, in the changed circum- 
stances of the country, has brought about a new awakening in the ranks of 
labour and afiorded them much relief in various directions through legis- 
lation and other measures. 

In order to assess the impact of these measures on the industrial labour 
and to appraise' their present conditions, a S( henu' for a comprehensive 
Suivey of l.abour CoJidilions was incorporated in the Second Five Year 
IMan and its execution was entrusted to the Labour Bureau. The Survey 
was coruiuclcd according to a phased programme in 10 industries*. This 
report presents data regarding Icxtilc Machinery and Accessoiacs Manu- 
lacturing Factories covered under the scheme during 1901-02. 

1 he present Siuvcn dillcrs considerably from similar investigations in 
th(' past i«r matters of desigfi, scope and presentation of data. It has also 
certain distinguishing features. For example, it furnishes data separately lor 
large and small establishments in various industries, makes a limited study 
of labour cost in relation to the benefits and amenities that the workers 
now enjoy, seeks to fill the gap in the statistics of labour turnover and 
absenteeism in the factory industries and provides first-hand information on 
certain important aspects of labour-management relations. Attempt has 
also been made to collet t and interpret data on certain conventional items 
in a more meaningful way. In the presentation of the data, the effort has 
been to reduce the infoiniaUon into quantitative terms so as to serve as a 
bench-mark for purposes of evaluation of changes at a future date. Recourse 
to general description has been resorted to only where the other type of 
treatment was not possible. 

In a survey of this magnitude, it was but natural that many problems 
had to be fac:ed both in planning as well as execution. Most of these flowed 
from non-availabilitv of up-to-date frames and absence or improper main- 
tenance of records in many establishments. In many cases, the field staff 
had almost to build up the required statistics from various sources. I his 

♦ The n.^mes of 4(' induatriew aclet tod lor the Purvey fire given in th«‘ prefio.^ 

(P iii) of the Report on Survey of Labour Conditions in il’c K t >ri<i.s in ndia. 
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(iv) 


naturally imposed a heavy demand on the managements and the Bureau 
is deeply indebted to them for their whole-hearted co-operation. The co- 
operation and valuable assistance received from associations of employers 
and workers. Labour Commissioners as well as Chief Insp)ectors of Factories 
and other ofHcials of State Labour Departments is also gratefully acknow- 
ledged. 

The debt of gratitude that I owe to the Central Statistical Organisa- 
tion and the C^hief Adviser of Factories for evincing keen interest in the 
Survey and rendering technical advice on various matters is indeed gieat. 

I am also thankful to the Employment Division of the Planning Commission 
for examining the schedule and instructions and offering useful suggestions. 
T am equally grateful to the Bureau of Labour Statistics, U.S.A., Social 
Surveys Division, Ministry of Labour and Social Service, (T.K., Economics 
and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada and Labour Statis- 
tics and Research Division, Ministry of Labour, Japan, whose advice was 
sought on several technical matters. 

The primary responsibility for conducting this Survey and bringing 
out the reports on individual industries was ably borne by Shri B.N. Srivas- 
lava, Deputy Director, whose experience and application came into full 
play in this assignment. On various statistical problems arising out of the 
Survey, the requisite technical advice was provided by other officers at 
Headquarters. This particular industry report was drafted by Shri Harbans 
Lai, Assistant Director, who received valuable assistance from Shri Mahesk 
Chandra, Investigator Grade I. Sarvashri S. P. Gupta and Kanwar Singh, 
Computors assisted in computation of data. The field investigations were (ai- 
ded out by Sarvashri Prem Chand Agarwal, S. N. P. Yadav, A. K. Mitra, 
S. M. Shinh, A. S. Parmar, P. Venkataraman, K. C. Agarwal, S. L. Sawhney 
under the supervision of Sarvashri Harbans Singh, K. Lakshminarayanan, 
Kirpal Singh and H. G. Gupta. To these all my thanks are due. 

The views expressed in this re|x>rt are not those of the Ministry of 
Labour and Employment, Government of India. 


I.ABOUR Bureau^ Simla. 
Dated the \2,th Marchy 1965. 


K. C. SEAL 
Director 



CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

1.1. Origifi and Growth of the Industry 

Prior to the Second World War, the Textiles Industry of India was 
completely dependent for its requirements of machinery and other ancillary 
parts and accessories on imports, most of which came from the United 
Kingdom and Japan. It was only in 194r)-47 that the manufacture of textile 
machinery was started in West llengal by the Textile Machinery Corpora- 
tion Ltd., which was the first major manufacturing unit in this field. Subse- 
quently, more units were .set up but the progress was rather slow. The real 
growth and expansion of the industry started with the introduction of 
planned economic development of the country. From then onwards the 
industry coniinuctl to gain strength and stature year after year and made a 
remarkable jn-ogress in a short peri<xl. As a result, it has today attained the 
age of maturity and is in a position to supply any textile mill in the country 
with more than 70 per cent, of its requirements of capital goods right from 
the stage of preparatory, spinning, winding, warping, w'eaving, bleaching, 
dyeing and printing to final finishing. In (|uality also the machines produced 
in India compare favourably with those produced iti other countries of 
the world. 

According to the returns received from the States under the Factories 
Act, 1948, the numljcr of textile machinery factories before the beginning 
of the First Five Year Plan, (i.e., 1951) was only 111 employing about 6,000 
persons. By the end of I9()l, the number of factories had risen to 298 and 
the number of workers employed therein to about 22,000, thus recording 
an increase of 168.5 i>cr cent, over the 1951 figure in the case of factories and 
266.7 per rent, iti the working force. The following Statement shows the 
distribution of textile machinery factories in various States during 1961 and 
the number of workers employed therein. 

SlATEMENT l.I 


State-xoise Distribution of Textile Machinery and Accessories Factories and 
Number of Workers Employed Therein During 1961 

State 


Number of 
factories 

Average daily 
employment 

(0 


(it) 

(t li) 

1. Andhra Pradesh 

2. Gujarat 

3. Kerala 

4. Madras 

5. Madhya Pradesh 

6. Maharashtra 

7. Mysore 

8. Punjab 

9. Rajasthan 

10. Uttar Pradesh 

11. West Bengal 


1(0-3) 

177(59*4) 

3(1*0) 

21(7*1) 

2(0*7) 

61(17*1) 

6(2*0) 

17(6*7) 

. 2(0*7) 

9(3*0) 
9(3*0) 

119(0*6) 

4,467(20*7) 

65(0*3) 

4,851(22*6) 

1,883(8*7) 

5,337(24*7) 

121(0*6) 

338(1*6) 

132(0*6) 

323(1-6) 

3,944(18*3) 


Total 

298(100*0) 

21,680(100*0) 


Noth — The figures shown in brackets are percentages to the respective totals. 
4fowc<— Returns received under the Factories Act for the year 1961. 
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It will be seen from the above Statement that the industry is scattered 
almost throughout the country and is sfiared by all the States or Territories 
except Orissa, Assam, Bibar, Janmin and Kashmir, Tripura, Delhi, Anda- 
man and Nicobar Islands and Manipur. From the point of view of number 
of factories, the leading position is that of Gujarat followed by Maharashtra, 
Madras and Punjab. However, judged from the iium/^er of workers employ- 
ed, Maharashtra occupies the top position, accounting for nearly 25 per 
cent, of the total numl)er <3f workers employed in the industry in the country. 
Next in the order are Madras, Gujarat and West Bengal. 

1.2. Getiesis of the Snrucy 

The first comprehensive survey of conditions of labour in various 
industries in India on a (ountiy-wide basis was conducted by the Royal 
Commission onLabour during 1929-31. Gn the basis of its report and 
findings, various ameliorative measures were intrcxluced by the Government 
in the labour field. After a lapse of over a decade, i.e., in 1944, the Ciovern- 
ment of India appointed another Committee, vi/., the Labour Investiga- 
tion ('ommittee, to enquire into the conditions of labour in all important 
industries. The Committee conducted detailed investigations in 38 industries 
during 1944-45 and, liesides a main rejTort on labour conditions in general, 
published individual reports on conditions of labour in various industries 
surveyed by it. 1 hesc reports provided valuable material for the formulation 
of labour policy, d he years that followed witnessed many changes of far- 
reaching significance. For instance, many legislative measures were adopted 
to improve working and living conditions and several s( hemes were cnfori ed 
for promoting welfare and social security of workers. The setting up of (he 
adjudication machinery also led to improvement in (he conditions of work 
and wages in various industric\s. Above all. attainment of Independence l)v 
the countiy in 1917 gave a new status to the working class. Willi a view (o 
evaluating and assessing the effects of the various measures adojjtcd, the 
Ministry of Labour and Kmployment as well as the Planning C'ommission 
(onsidcred it necessary that fresh comprehensive survey of labour condi- 
tions in various industries should be conducled. Such a survey, it was felt, 
would also help Government in obtaining a precise piclure of the existing 
conditions and problems of labour for purposes of deciding the future (oiirse 
of action. Accordingly, a scheme for the conduct of a Survey of Labour 
Conditions was included in the Second Five Year Plan and the I.abour 
Bureau was entrusted with its execution. At the time the Labour Investiga- 
tion Committee conducted the eiujuiry, the Manufacture of l^exlile Machin- 
ery and Accessmaes Industry was not surveyed as a separate industry by 
the Committee, presumably because this industry was not an innx>rtant 
one at that time. However, since now the industry has developed signifi- 
cantly and employs about 22,000 workers, it was considered desirable to 
include it in the scope of the present Survey. 

1.3. Scope and Design 

A notef appended to the report gives details relating to the sample 
design and method of estimation adc:)pted. In view of absence of a complete 
list of all textile machinery factories in the country, it was decided that the 
scope of the Survey should be restricted to factories registered under the 
Factories Act, 1948. The 1959 list of registered factories, which was used 
as the frame, did iiot indicate concentration of the textile machinery 
factories in any particular region or centre. Hence, no stratification by 


I" Appendix. 
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regions or centres was attempted. However, since the past experience of 
the Surveys in other industries had shown that wide variations existed in 
conditions of work, standard of welfare, anienities. etc., in the units of 
different size-groups in each industry, it was felt that it would he useful to 
have separate data for units of different sizes. It was, therefore, decided 
that for purjxxses of the Survey factories engag(‘cl in the inami/acture of 
textile machinery and accessories should be divided into two si/e groups — 
large and small. For classifying units into large and small size, the stiatifica- 
lion point used for the Wage Census conducted by the bureau in 1958-59 
was used. The point used for the Wage C^eiisus was arrived at on the basis 
of a study of optimum allocation and was very near to the average employ- 
ment. On this basis, all textile machinery factories employing 75 or more 
workers were treated as large establishments and the rest as small. 

As regards the sample size, 25 per cent, of the large si/e anci J2A per 
cent, of the small size units were considered to he aciequate to yield re 
liable results. However, in the course of the Wage Census concluded by 
the Bureau it was iioticcxl that a large numl)er oi: samples could iioi be 
convassed cither because of their changing the line of production or be- 
cause some of them went out of business before thev could be convassed. 
Ill order to safeguard against the possible shrinkage of the sample size due 
to the above mcntionecl contingencies, the sample si/e was enlarged in the 
light of the Wage Census experience and on the !)asis of a stiuly of closures 
for the past few years as revealed by the annual list of registered textile 
machinery factories. The sampling' fraction, nltini.itely adopted was 27. S 
per cent, for ilie large factories and 15 per cent, for small factories. 1 he 
following Statement shows the number of textile machinetv and accessories 
factories together with the number of workers employed therein (a) in 
the frame, (b) in the sample, and (c) samples actu illy (overed. 

S i A 1 EMFN i 1 .2 


\ Ilf /I her of Tr 

\7/7r Mdchi 

^fiery and 

. l( ( essones 

Efu Ion 

c.s and 

Eersinis 

Employed 

'Eliereifi in 

the Era me 

(uid As Cov. 

*red by 

the Stn 

n>ry 


Tn tlic Frame 

1 n llu* sample : 

s(‘leet- 1 

In t he samph* iilt i- 



19.59 

ed 


mately 

covenMl 

Hizo 

^ 

— ^ \ r 

V. 

-- — ^ ^ 





N umber 

Nnml>i r of 

X umber X"u:i; 

tber of 

X umber 

Xum)>er ol' 


of 

workers 

i)f \s"()rk('rs 

of 

work(5rs 


factories 

(*Tnploy(*<I 

fac'tories <*m| 

)loyc‘(l f 

aetori('s 

(‘juployefl 

(i) 

(!') 

(//i; 

(5'j 


(/•/) 

{ni] 

(a) Large Factories 

22 

12,515 

6 

2.9 1 7 

5 

3,S19 





(22-7) 

(22-5) 

(h) Small Factories 

laa 

3.975 

29 

627 

24 

538 




(15-0) 

(15 

(12-t) 

(13-5) 

All Factories 

215 

16,191 

35 

:{.r>44 

2!) 

3,357 




(16-3) 1 

(21-5) 

(13-5) 

(20-4) 


Notk — F igures in braokt^ts are percentagos to respective total in tlie frame. 

It would be seen from the figures given in tlic above Statement 1.2 that 
the Survey finally covered 13.5 per cent, of textile machinery and accessories 
factories and 20.4 per cent, of the workers employed therein. Since only 
those factories came in the sample as featured in the frame and as it was not 
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possible to take account ot new factories which came into being during tJic 
periotl of the Survey, the inforniation given in this report should be treatcti 
to relate to conditions in the factories which were in existence during du- 
period to whitJi the frame related (i.e., 1959) and which continued to exist 
at the time of the Survey. 

The data for the Survey were collected by the Bureau’s field staff bv 
perstmal visits to the samjded establishments. With a victv to testing the 
schedule* and instructions prepared for the Survey as also to impart train- 
ing to the field staff, a pilot cn(|uiry was conducled in Septcinljcr atid 
Oc tober, 1059. On the l>asis of tfie experience gained in the pilot encpiiry 
the schedule and inslruclions wcie suitably revised. The held enquiry was 
launched in July, 1961, and the Survey was completed in August, 1962. 

However, so far as this industry is concerned all the sample units were 
covered during 1961 itself. Hence, the information collected, except where 
specifically mentioned, should be treated to relate to this period. 

♦The schedule used for the 8urvx*y has bt^eii given as Appendix II in the Report on Surrey 
of labour Conditions in Silk Faetories in Ttulia. 



CHAPIER II 
EMPLOYMENT 

2.1. Composition of the Working Force 

111 I he course of the Survey, data were collected on several asj^ecls of 
the (oinpositiou of the working force in I he rextile Machinery and Acces- 
sories Industry. 'These related to distribution of workers according to (a) 
broad oiccupational groups, (b) men, women and children (c) time rate 
and piece-rate method of payment, (d) employment status, and (c) length 
of service. 'The information collected is discussed in the following para- 
graphs. 

With a view to ensuring comparability of statistics collected from 
differcni sampled establishments, data pertaining to the composition of the 
working force were collected for a fixed date, i.e., 30th June, 19(>1. The 
results of the Survey show that on this date the estimated total number of 
workers employed in the industry, as a whole, was nearly 26.8 thousand. 
This figure is higher by about 5,200 when compared with the statistics re- 
ceived under the Factories Act for the year 1961. To a large extent, the 
difference is due to the fact that whereas the statistics collected under the 
Survey relate to a fixed point of time, those received under the Factories 
Act represent average daily employment during the year. Moreover, the 
former relate to all persons on roll, whether covered under the Factories 
Act or not whereas the latter relate only to those covered under the Act. 

2.2. Distribution by Broad Occupational (croups 

The following Statement shows the distribution of workers by broad 
cxcupational groups, viz., (i) Professional, 'I'cchnical and Related Personnel, 
(ii) Administrative, Executive and Managerial Personnel, (iii) Clerical and 
Related Personnel (including Supervisory), (iv) Production and Related 
Workers (including Supervisory), and (v) Watch and Ward and Other 

Stai’emen c 2.1 


Estimated Distribution of Workers by Broad Occupational Groups on 30/// 

June, 1961 




Estimated number of workers 


Size 

Total 

Profess- 

Adininis- 

(^erical 

Produc- 

Watch 



ional. 

trative. 

and 

tion and 

and 



Technical Executive 

Related 

Related 

Ward 



and 

and 

l^ersoiuiel 

Workers 

aTid 



Related Managerial 

(including 

(including 

Other 



Personnel Personnel Supervisory) Supervisory) Services 

(») 

{ii) 

(*■»■») 

(iv) 

{V) 

(r») 

(»•»•) 

<a) Large Factories 

2l,il84 

670 

62 

1,185 

18,606 

86! 


(31) 

(0-3) 

(5-6) 

(87 0) 

(4-0) 

ib) Small Factories 

5,432 

74 

81 

258 

4,878 

141 


(1-4) 

(IS) 

(4-7) 

(89-8) 

(2-«) 

All Factories 

26,816 

744 

143 

1,443 

23,484 

1,002 



(2-8) 

(0 6^ 

(5-4) 

(87-6) 

(3-7) 


Not* — (♦) Figures in brackets are percentages to the total in col. (n)* 

(«0 The figures relate to all workers i.e., those covered as well as not covered 
under the Factories Act, 1948. 

5 
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Services. I'lic definitions used for the Survey for the nbovc categories of 
workers were the s;ifne ;is adopted by the I.L.O. in its ''International Statidard 
Classiiication of Occupations'*. 

I'he above statistics show that the working force in the industry com- 
prised predominantly “Production and Related Workers”, ccmstitui ing 
nearly 88 {X!r cent, of the total. Clerical and Related Personnel formed the 
next imjxntant group and accounted for 5.4 per cent, of the total, followed 
by “Watch and Ward and Other Services’’ (3.7%) and “Professional, Pech- 
aical and Related Personnel” (2.8%). 'Phe rest were “Administrative, 
Pxecutive and Managerial PersonneP*. 

Phe figure 26.8 thousand mentioned above includes fK’rsons deemed to 
1)0 workers and hence covered under the Factories Act, 1948, and also those 
who were not considered to be workers for purposes of the Act. Data col- 
lected under the Survey indicate that the proportion of workeis who were 
not covered under the Factories Act, 1948 was insignificant*. None of these 
uncovered employees was employed as a production and related worker. 

I hey belonged to the groups, “Clerical and Related Workers” (77.8%'), 
“Watdi and Ward and Other Services” (15.7%) and “Professional, Pechni- 
cal and Related Personnel” (6.5%). About 89 per cent, of them were found 
employed in large factories. 

2, .3. Emjdoyrnent of IVotnen and Children 

Phe Statement 2.2 given below shows the relati^e employment strengtli 
ol men, women and children in the industry. 

Statkmf.nt 2.2 

Estimated Proporlioti of Men, ll'omen and Children in IPor/nozg Eorcc — 

June, 196] 


Kstiniated number of worker’s eniployt'd 



Mon 

Wonie?i 

Cliililren 

T,')tal 

(•) 

('d 

(hi) 

(<■'•) 

(«) 

(n) r.arge Factories 

21,353 

31 


21.384 



(0-1) 



(b) Small Factories 

n.so.v 

37 


r>,432 


(99-3) 

<(»-7) 



All Factories 

2f),748 

r.8 


2fi.SI() 


(99-8) 

(0-2) 




Notk — Figures in braekets aro percentages to eol. (v). 

It would l)e noticed from tlic above Statement tliat the working force 
in the industry consisted predominantly of men. Women constituted a negli- 
gible proportion of the total w^orking force and child labour w'as entirely 
absent. Nearly 56 per cent, of women employed in the industry fell in the 
group ‘Clerical and Related Workers’ and were employed as stenographers, 
typists,. clerks aud telephone operaUus. /Phe rest were engiiged as production 
workers and were found doing packing work. ’ 

♦t.c., only 1-3 per cent of tho estimated labour force in. the industry in the entire country. 
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2.4. Time-rated and Piece-rated Workers 

The following Statement 2.3 gives the proportion of time-rated and 
piece-rated production workers employed directly. 

Statement 2.3 

Estimated Proportion of Time-rated and Piece-rated Production Workers 
Employment Directly in Textile Machinery and Accessories Industry — 
June, 1961 



Estimated 
number of 
prodiK'tion 
Avorkers 

Time-ratcH 

Ficce-ratcfl 

Unpaid 

Avorkt'rs 

(Apprt'nlice.s) 


(ii) 

{in) 

{ir 

(0 

{(t) Largo Factoring 

1 S,56G 

97 0 

1-7 

1-3 

(6) Small Factories 

4,878 

96-8 

3 2 


All Factories 

23,444 

97 • 0 

20 

10 


Both the systems of payment were found to be in vogue but the pre- 
Jominant system was payment by time which accounted for 97 per cent, 
of workers. The proportion of piece-rated employees was higher in small 
ostal)lishments as compared to large ones. Unpaid apprentices were employed 
in large factories alone. 

2.5. Contract Labour 

At the time of (he Survey, the practice of employing contract labour 
was found to be existing in only one large factory covered in West Bengal. 
This factory employed a negligible number* of workers through contractors, 
C]on trac t labour was found to have been engaged for breaking of scra[> 
materials after casting in the foundry for reinelting and recharging. Accord- 
ing to the management, contract labour was preferred for these jol)s mainlv 
due to economic considerations and also because no supervisory staff ^vas 
required to look after their work. 

2.6. Employment Status 

In the course of the Survey, information was collected regarding cmplov- 
ment status of production workers employed directly by the nianagcnients 
and covered under the Factories Act and the statistics so collected are 
presented in Statement 2.4. For purposes of classification of workers into 
permanent, temporary, probationers, hadli, casuals, etc., generally the defi 
nitions as contained in the Standing Orders framed under the Tndustrial 
Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946 or some of the State Acts were 
relied upon. However, since these Acts apply to only those establishments 
which employ more than a certain number of workers, many of the textile 
machinery and accessories factories had not framed such Standing Orders, 
fn such cases, reliance had to be placed on the version of the management. 

In the country, as a whole, about 61 per cent, of the workers were 
estimated to be permanent, 17.4 per cent, casual 10.5 per cent, temporary, 
8.4 per cent, apprentices, 2.4 per cent, hadli and the rest were probationers. 
The proportion of workers enjoying permanent status was higher in large 
factories as compared to small ones. 

♦ 0*2 per cent, of the total production worker*. 
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S'l'A'l EMEN r 2.4 


Estimated Percentage Distribution of Production Workers Employed 
Directly by Employmerit Status — June, 1961 


Size 

Esti- 

mated 


Percentage distribution of workers 




of 

produc- 

tion 

workers 

Perma- 

nent 

• Proba- 
tioners 

Tempo- Badli 
rary 

Casual 

1 

Appren- 

tice* 

(0 

('■»■) 

(Hi) 

(»■«’) 

(v) (vi) 

(vii) 

(?'m) 

(a) Large Factories 

. . 18, .5(56 

63-9 

10 

6 0 3 0 

20-3 

5*8 

{b) Small Factories 

4,878 

47*2 


27-6 

6*4 

18*8 

All Factories 

. . 23,444 

60-5 

0-8 

10-5 2*4 

17-4 

8*4 


Notk — Figureu exclude peraons employed through contractors or those not covered under 
the Factories Act. 


2.7. Length of Service 

In the course of present Survey, statistics relating to the length of 
service of production and related workers (including supervisor) employed 
directly by the managements and covered under the Factories Act were 
collected and the details obtained are given in the following Statement 
2.5. Wherever nianageinciits maintained any records showing the date of 
the app>ointmcnt of their employees (e.g., service cards, leave records etc.) 
the information was collected from such records, but in their absence the 
version of the management was taken. 

Statemenp 2.5 

Estimated Perceiitage Distribution of Production Workers Employed 
Directly According to Length of Service — June, 1961 


Size 


Estimated 
number 
of produc- 
tion 
workers 
employed 
directly 

Percentage of workers witli a service of 






r 

Less than 
one year 

1 or more 
but less than 
6 years 

- 1 

5 or more 10 years- 
but less than and over 
10 years 

(0 


(ii) 

(Hi) 


(«-) 

(vi) 

(a) Large Factories 

• • 

18,326* 

35-3 

28*2 

23*3 

13*2 

(6) Small Factories 


4,878 

45-6 

47*9 

3 9 

2-6 

All Factories 


23,204* 

37*6 

32-4 

19-2 

lOf 


♦Excludes 240 unpaid apprentices. 

The above figures show that in the industry, as a whole, about 70 per 
cent, of workers had a service of less than 5 years and only about 11 per 
cent, had a service of 10 or more years to their credit. One obvious reason 
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for such a situation seems to be that most of the textile machinery and acces- 
sories factories are of recent origin. In a few factories, the management re- 
cruited more employees when there was work and later on discharged them. 
As Ijetween establishments in the two size-groups, the proportion of workers, 
with shorter length of service was much higher in small factories. According 
to the managements of small factories, workers left the jobs of their own as. 
soon as they could secure even slightly better terms or higher wages else- 
where. 

2.8. Absenteeism 

The data collected in the course of the Survey on absenteeism* relate 
only to production workers employed directly excluding badli and casual 
employees. The following Statement presents the absenteeism rate in the 
industry during the period July, 19G0 to June, 1061. 

Statement 2.6 


Estimated Absenteeism Rate-t^ in Textile Machinery and Accessories 
Industry During July, 1960 to June, 1961 


Month 

(»•) 




Size 




r 

Large 

Factories 

(u) 

tSmall 

Factories 

(»'») 

All 

Factories 

iiv) 

1960 

•July 



11-3 

11*9 

11*4 

August 

. . 


10* 1 

11*3 

10*4 

Soptomber 



10-4 

11 2 

10*6 

October 

, . 


11*2 

12 1 

11-4 

November 

. , 


10 3 

13-3 

11*0 

December 



9 7 

11-7 

10*2 

1961 

January 



9-6 

11-6 

10 1 

February 



10*4 

13-7 

11-2 

March 



11-3 

13-2 

11*8 

April 



11-6 

13*4 

12*1 

May 



12*9 

16*8 

13*8 

June 



11-4 

14*0 

120 

Average 1960-61 


•• 

10-9 

12*9 

11*4 


Taking the industry, as a whole, the absenteeism rate ranged from 
10.1 per cent, to 13.8 per cent., the lowest being in the month of January 
and the highest in May. The average for the period July, 1960 t<» June, 
1961 was 11.4 per cent. Among the factories in different size-groups, the 
absenteeism rate was higher in small factories as compared to large ones. 

Since managements generally did not keep any records of causes of 
absenteeism, it was not possible to collect any statistical data on absenteeism 

♦Absenteeism is the failure of a worker to report on the job when he was scheduled to work 
but does not include absences on account of strikes or lock outs or lay-oflF. The rate of absenteeism 
is the percentage of man-days lost due to absence to the total man-days scheduled to work during 
the month. 

fin percentages. 
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by causes. However, from such general information as could be collected, 
it apjx;ars that the absences in the month of February to June, 1961 were 
mainly due to social functions or agricultural operations. Absences in the 
month of July, October and November, 1960 were mostly attributed to 
sickness, harvesting season and marriages, etc. 

None of the small factories visited in the course of the Survey had 
adopted any special measures to check absenteeism. Some of the large tac- 
tories had adopted the practice of issuing warnings followed by suspension 
and dismissals in the case of unauthorised absence. 

li.9. Labour Turnover 

Data relating to lalxjur turnover were collected for the same period 
and for the same group of workers (excluding unpaid apprentices and casual 
workers), for which statistics relating to absenteeism were collected. Ihe 
following Statement 2.7 contains the details. 

SrAiEMFNr 2.7 


Lstirnaled Accession and Separation Rates in 'Textile Machinery arid Acces- 
sories Factories During July, 1960 to Jiine^ 1961 


Month 

Accos.sion Rate (ir. pereent-ages) 

Separation 1? 

ato (in pr 

recu t.iges] 

Large 

l^’actorios 

Small 

Factories 

All Large 

Factories Factories 

vSruail 
T\a ctorics 

All 

Factor! Of 

(») 

('0 

(n») 

(iv) 

('■) 

(vi) 

(r/i) 

1 OCd 







July 

:l6 

4*0 

3*7 

2-7 

7*7 

3-S 

Augn.st 

.3 2 

26-3 

8*6 

2 2 

80 

3-5 

S<'ptomb('r 

30 

5*6 

3*6 

3 3 

7*1 

4*3 

Oclober 

4-6 

6*8 

5-2 

3*1 

6*8 

4 0 

Novoml)or 

4-6 

12-6 

6-6 

2 7 

7*6 

3*9 

D»‘cc*Tnbor 

3.5 

7*6 

4*5 

2-0 

10*1 

4*0 

1961 







January 

4-S 

,5*0 

5*0 

3*3 

5 6 

3 * S 

February 

6-2 

7*7 

6*6 

3() 

6*8 

1*0 

Mar(^h 

4-4 

12 9 

6*4 

2 4 

8-8 

3 9 

April 

2-4 

9*8 

4*1 

4*0 

8*7 

5*2 

May 

3-6 

10*5 

5*2 

3 3 

10*7 

.5 0 

June 

20 

6*4 

3 0 

3 7 

3 9 

3*7 

Average 1960-61 

3*8 

9*6 

5 2 

3 0 

7 6 

4 1 


The annual accession as well as separation rate in the industry, as a 
whole, was of the order of about 5 and 4 per cent, respectively. As between 
the different months, the rate ranged from 3.0 to 8.6 per cent, in the case of 
accessions and from .3.5 to 5.2 per cent, in the case of separations. Bc:)th the 
accession and separation rates in the industry were higlu'r in small factories 
as compared to large ones. 

In the course of the Survey, an attempt was also made to collect statis- 
tics relating to separations by causes. Rarely, any factory maintained any 
records of causes of separations and hence the data obtained are, more or 
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ic;r:S. on the vcisioii ot the iiKinaf^cincnts. I he infoi inal i<>n so collec ted 

is in (he lollowing Statement 2.8. 

Si \j r.Mhx I 2.8 

Plstimntrd catagf'. Disfrihul ion of Se.fxirdt ions h\ (xiUsrs in 'I'rxiile 
Ma( hinny and A<{r.s,soyir.s Ind n.sf ry—] nl\, ]h(iO lo finir, 19()l 




Sc*]»aration by 

causos 


Si/(' 

1 )i,s<*harge 
or dij-iuis;-, 

(.blits 

als 

Hot iroiiic-at 
or dt'alli 

Odicrs 

(b 

(h) 

(fff) 

lb') 

iA 

(r:) I.arge rarU)ri«'S 

47 • 5 


u-2 

\ -s 

(/>) Small t nrl('s 


*M)-4 



All t'act or ii*s 

— " — ■' V 


()S a 

0- 1 

1 -0 


It wnnhi he ^een Iroin (lie ahoxe Statenicnl (hat thi* main rc.eon for 
se}iarations was ‘Oiiils * and it alone acaonnti cl for ahoui (>8 ])c‘i cent, ot (he 
total sc'paiations in the indiisiiy. Dismissals and discharges acccjiniied lor 
tlu^ rest. 

2 . 10 . Sy.shon ol Rri mil tncoit 

A( (he time ol (he Snrvc?y. dtflereiU methods ol caigaging workcis weie 
prevalent in (he industry hut (lu! most popular method was recriiilmeiu at 
the i'acloiv gate*. Ot the total number ol' workers emj)loyed in the indnsiiv 
at llu' time ol tlie Sur\e\. pei’ cent. wei(‘ lomul to have been leciiiited 

ihiongh tliis method. .Another .‘>7 pen* cent, were lecrnitcal through Labour 
OHices ol th<‘ (acloiies, lo per cent, through Interview Boards and nearlv li 
])er cent, through Departmental heads. J lu' rest weie ic'cruiied ilnough 
advertisements, Kmplovment Exchanges, i(‘rruiters, etc. 

1 Ik* sNstem ot icc i uif ing workers through la bom oflice and depai (mental 
lieads was in voguc! in only one huge* fac tory. In this lactorv, all jiroduction 
workers and some of (he eleric^al stall were! recruited through laboin offe e 
and super\isor\ and technical ]>ersonnel through dc*part mental heads. Ian 
plovment Kxchanges were' being nsc^d by one huge and one small sampled 
factory for recruiting skillcxl and semi skillc'd workers and watch and \\ai*cl 
employees. Ihe seivices of reeruiteis were availed of by onh one* small 
fac tor y. 

^.11. Rf'oulafion of Eni f)loy nient of Badti or Cnsnal I.abour 

As mentionc'd earlier, casual and badli wc^rkers accounted for about 17 
and 2 per cent. i*espec:t ively of the total number of production workers 
emplc)vc!cl directly irr the industrv*. But iione of the fac tor ies c*mplo\ing bnd/i 
or casual labour had any system of r egulating their emplovment. 

2.12. Tniinitn^ and A f)()rimliceshif) 

At the time of the Survey, about 22 per cent, of the* factories in the 
country Irad trainijrg fac ilities and nearly 8 per cent, of total j>r odiic tican 
workers were receiving training. As against all the large factories liaving 
such schemes, the percentage c^l small factories providing iiainirrg facilities 
was only 12.5. 

♦“Quits aro t(»riiiinatifm oF oini>l<>>iuunt.s initiated by tMiiployrt's lj<*t*.uise id* acoeptaucie «)f 
jobs cdsewbcrc, dissatis Faction, marriage, maternity, ill-health, unauthorised absence, etc.” 
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The occupations in which training was being imparted were generally: 
fitting, turning, drilling, moulding, milling and other machinist trades. 
Only in one of the large lactories there was a regular arrangement for im- 
parting training, oliieis liad no systematic airangements and training was 
being imjjartcd on an ad hoc basis. 

l^suallv, opjxn tiinities for receiving training were open to general 
public. However, in a few' factories management insisted on certain educa- 
tional ciualilications, previous experience and age limit. Barring one small 
and one large factory, all inanageinonts were reported to be gi\iiig {)refeien( e 
to Government nomiiues. 

The period of training, varied from factory to factory and occupation 
to ()ccu[>alion, depcMiding upon the nature of trade and degree (if skill re- 
(juired. It ranged between one iiioiith and live years. With the exception c^f 
one large factory, all others imparting training ^vere found paying some 
remuneration to trainees. The rates at wdiich pa)ment was l)cing made 
cliHered frcnii factory to factory and even w ithin a factory from trade to trade 
and ranged frmn Rs. ‘>0 to Rs. K53 per month (consolidated). Arrangements 
for thcoictical courses existed in onl) one large factory surviyed. Written 
contracts existed in only two of the latge factories either for all itaiiutes oi 
for a fewv apprentices. Witli (he (Xtcption of one large facUirv, none of the 
factories providing tiaining facilities gnaranieed emphiyment to trainees, 
after the completioti of the (raining period. 



CHAPTER III 
WAGES AND EARNINGS 


3.1. fVagc Revisions 

There has been no standardisation of wages in the Textile Machinery 
and Accessories Industry on a country-wide basis. Ehc wage struc ture in the 
industry at the time of the Survey was found to be generally based on separate 
or collective bargaining between workers and employers of individual 
establishincnts. Consequently, it w^as found that the rates of wages varied 
not only from one centre of the industry to another but at times even in 
diiferent units of the same centre. In the course of the Survey, inforn7ation 
w-as (ollcclcd in respect of number of wage revisions since 19,56 atfectiiig 
majority of workers in the covered establishments and the results are 
given in the following Statement. 

Staikmeni' 3.1 

Estiniaied Percefitage of Factories Where There Were Wage Revisions Since 

1956 


Size 


Numl)(‘r of 
factories* 


Esliiiiated 
percentago 
of factorioB 
whore there 
w(^re uage 
revisions 


(0 






(ii) 

(m) 

( a) Large h'actories 

. . 





22 

400 

( b) Small Factories 




. 


im 

4-2 

AJl Factories 





. , 

215 

7-8 


The .il>ove figures show that wage revisions were cHected only in a 
ver y few fac lories in the industry and the overall percentage of such factories 
w^as nearly 8. In all these factor ies, wage revisions took place only once since 
1956. An analysis of revisions accc^i'ding to the method used for effecting 
them shows that nearly per cent, were effected as a result of Pay Commis- 
sion’s recommendations in public undertakings, 26 per cent, were due to 
adjudication aw^ards and the rest were attributable to collective agreements 
between employers and wr>rkers. 

Since the Bureau had already conducted an Occupational Wage Survey, 
no attempt was made to collect data for individual occupations but infor- 
mation regarding rates of wages of the lowest-paid workers in each sampled 
factory was collected. At the time of the Survey, the daily pay of the lowest- 
paid worker in the ijidustry was found to vary considerablv from factorv 
to factory flepencling upon the area wdiere the factories were located. The 
consolidated rates of wages ranged from Re. 0.50 per day in Coimbatore to 
Rs. 1.26 per day in Bombay. However, the majority of workens were getting 

*Thi8 niimhrr does not tally with the number of factories given in Statement 1*1. The diffltr- 
enoe is duo to the fact that only those factories which continued to exist till the timo oftk^SwFTs/ 
wore covered. 13 
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between Re. 1 to Rs. per day and Aveic mostly employed as rnazdoors, 
'The workers cngageil on heltcr-paid jobs siuii as shapcrnicn, ])anl()i»rapliers, 
2 tc., wcie getting higher rates o£ pay. Lowx\st-paid contract workers were 
found to be leceiving Rs. ‘J pe r day only. 

:5.2. Pay Prriods 

The following Statement !k2 shows the distribution t>f workers accoid- 
ing to the pen iods aftei which tlicii wages weie being settled in the industry. 

Si ^TKMKN J 3.2 

Esi'nnaitul l^errrnta^r Disf ri f)til ion of IVorkrrs According lo Pay Periods 


Size 

Montlily 


Weekly 

(7) “ 


{Hi) 

(*»■) 

(a) I.ari'o Fiielories 

a7-8 


2-2 

(6) Sinnll Fjietories 


7-S 

r>-G 

All Factories 

IF) -5 

1 •<) 

2 • 


It would be evident from the above ligurcs that the })redominant pay 
period in the industry was a month which accounted for about ()(> per cent, 
of tlie total workers, kortnightly payments were being made in 7.S per cent, 
of small factories only, i.e., l.(> per cent, of all factories in tlie industry. 
T he rest of the workers in the two size-groups were weekly j)aid. None of 
the workers in the sampled factories was paid on daily basis. 

3.3. Earnings 

111 the course of the Survey, data were collected in respect of earnings by 
broad groups of workers, i.e., (i) all workers (covered under the Factories 
Act), (ii) all production ^vorkers (separately for men, women and children), 
(iii) lowest-paid production workers employed directly as well as through 
contractors, (iv) clerical employees, and (v) watch ancl ward and other re- 
lated workers, d'hc information so obtained from the sampled establish- 
ments is presented in the following Statement 3.3. In order to ensure the 
comparability of the data, information relating to earnings was collected 
lor one pay-pericxl immediately preceding 30th June, 1001. 

Statement 3.3 


Estimated, Average Daily Earnings ol Workers in the Textile Machinery 
And Accessories Industry During June, 1061 


(In Rupees) 

*Size 

All 

workers* 


Prodncl ion 



workers 


f 

Men 

Women 

Children 

All ^ 

production 
workers 

(0 

{ii) 

{Hi) 

{iv) 

{<’) 

{vi) 

(a) Large Factories 

6*01 

4-95 

. . 

. , 

4*95 

(b) Small Factories 

3 25 

3 00 

1-76 

. . 

3-00 

All Factories 

5-44 

4*53 

1-76 

, , 

4*53 


*i,e, workers covered under the Factories Act. 
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I he csiiinaLcd average daily earnings oi all workers in ihe texlijc ma- 
chinery and accessories lactones in the connir\ works out to Rs. Tr. 1 4 in 
June, 19(il. Cionsiderahle dispaiit) existed bciweeii llie earnings ot workers 
employed in huge and small lactones. 

More oi less, similar was the ]>osition in Jcgard to earnings ol pioduc- 
tion workers and iheir a\crage daily earnings in the indnsii\ were estimated 
to be Rs. 4.r»!). Women were loiind to be employed as packers in only one 
small factory and the) were being paid Rs. pi-r das. No men were employ 
ed as packers. 4 he lowest paid men in the same lactriry were also getting 
Rs. -J per da) . 

!k4. Kurnino^ oj Loirc.sl-jjaid P)()(luclion Workers 

44ie follow ing StatenKort !’>. 1 shows the eanrings cat the loivest paid 
proclntlion woikcas. 

Si \nMK\r 4.1 

Estiniaicd /h^crage Daily I\arninos of LoxvesI -paid Prodax ii(ot Woikcrs 
ni Pexlilr Machint ry and /{((Cssorirs Indiisiry Diirnii^ funr. 11M>I 

(III 


Si/e 

l'!!lH»lny('( 1 (lire 

rih 

Kinjdoyrtl through ciu'- 
ti u'lor.s 

All huN( 

r 


1 >r]viTs 


Men 

W’onifii 

dk.tal 

.^^on \V onirn 'Total 

.nm 

W'clU'-Il 

Total 

(i) 

(i'n 

(///) 

(ir) 

(r) (/•/) (r:if) 

(vit'o 

{ir) 


(^0 har<g»‘ F. 

;; IS 


:i IS 

2 - no .. 2 oa 

a ■ 1 s 


a IS 

(b) Small F.ii' 
torics 

2- t2 

1 7d 

2- 11 


2*42 

1-70 

2-4t 

All Facto- 
ries 

.iiU) 

1 -Tt) 

:{•()<> 

200 2 00 

a • r r“) 

1 • 7 ( > 

a 05 


/\s in the case of all production uorkerN, licr e also the earnings ol all 
lowest-paid woikeis were higlier in large lactones a> conn)aiccl to small 
hiCtoiic's bc'ing Rs. ,'kl8 and R>. 1:1.1 I rc-spcc I ivei) . T'or ihc entire industry 
they work out to Rs. 4.0o. 

4.0. AV/n/Z/igN ol ('drriad and M’ahh and Ward Sfafl 

Data wcie also colic'cted concerning eatrrings of clerical cinplosees and 
of persons belonging to the grenip ‘VV'atch arul Ward aird Other Services’. 
Details are gi\en in the hnlowing Statemerrt. 

S i \ I i:.\n.\ I :'».r> 


Esli nialrd Aaera<^e Daily Earnito^s of (drriral and HV//c7/ and M ar<l E}npIo\^ 

ers Duritn^ Janr, IIH) i 


(In Kii] (.es) 


Si/. 


{•) 


Clerical and 

IN'lstrd \\ ;u(l and 
\\ i.rkct ^ < >t in r Si*r- 

\ ires 


(e) (Hi) 


{a) Larjirn .Rn torirs 
{b) Small F;naori('s 
All F:n;l(jrirs 


S • S( r 4 • r>.> 

5 la 2-44 

8 21 4-21 
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The average daily earnings of clerical and related employees varied 
from factory to factory and ranged between Rs. 1.33 and Rs. 10.95 per day, 
depending upon the area where the factory was located. Everywhere their 
earnings were liigher in large factories as compared to small ones. The over- 
all earnings of this group of employees was higher than those of all workers, 
production workers and watch and ward staff. 

Variations are also reflected in the case of average daily earnings of 
watch and ward staff and the reasons are the same. The average daily earn- 
ings of |>ersons in the group 'Watch and Ward and Other Services' ranged 
from Rs. 1.7"t to Rs. 4.h8. It was noticed that the average earnings of this 
group of einplc^yces were higher than those of the lowest-paid production 
workers but lower than those of all production w’orkers. 

3.6. Coiyiponents of Earnings 

Statement 3.6 shows the average daily earnings of all workers hy various 
components. 

SiMEVfKxr 3.6 

Estimated Aiferage Daily Earnings hy Componetits of All Workers in Tex- 
tile Machinery and Accessories Industry During June^ 1961 

(In Riipeo.s) 


8iae 

Basic 
(‘a mi rigs 
(basic 
wage 
and 

dearness 

allow- 

ance) 

Produc- 
tion/ 
Incen- 
tive 
bonus 
or pay 

Night 

shift 

allow- 

ance 

House 

rent 

allow- 

ance 

Trana- 

jjort 

allow- 

ance 

Oviv- 

tiine 

pay 

Other Total 

allow- 
ances 

(»■) 

(ii) 

(*■*•') 

(jw) 

(«) 

(,-i) 

('•»') 

{tnii) {ix) 

(a) l^arge Faetorios 

5-43 

(90-4) 

0*52 

(8-6) 


0-01 

(0-2) 

0 02 
(0-3) 

0 03 
(or.) 

* 0 01 
( lOO-O) 

{h) Small Factories 

3- 19 
(98-2) 



001 

(0-3) 


005 

(1-5) 

3-25 

(1000) 

All Factories . , 

4-97 

(91-4) 

0-41 

(7-5) 


0 01 
(0-2) 

0 02 
(O' 4) 

0 03 
(0-5) 

♦ 5-44 

(10 0) 


that the ligure was less than Ke. 0 005 per man-day. 

Note — F igures in bniekets arc percentages to the total in col. (ix). 


3.6.1. Basic Earnings 

The term ‘basic earnings' includes basic wage and dearness allowance, 
wherever paid separately, or consolidated wages where no dearness allowance 
is being paid as a separate component. It was noticed in the course of the 
Survey tliat only three of the large factories and one small factory paid 
a separate dearness allowance to their employees. The percentage of factories 
paying a separate dearness allowance was thus estimated to be about 10 in 
the entire industry. In two of these large factories, the dearness allowance 
was linked to consumer price index number. In all other factories paying 
a separate dearness allowance, the amounts paid varied according to in- 
come groups. 

In the country, as a whole, basic earnings of the workers constituted 
nearly 91 per cent, of the total earnings. Its proportion was higher in small 
factories (98%) as compared to large factories (90%,). 
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3.6.2. Production j Incentive Bonus or Pay 

This component formed 7.5 per cent, of the total earnings of workers 
in the industry, as a whole. The system of paying prtxiiiction or incentive 
bonus was found to be in vogue in only three large factories. On this basis, 
the percentage of factories pacing production or incentive bonus for the 
industry, as a whole, is estimated to be about 6. In one of the three factories, 
the bonus was payable to all those employees who had worked at least for 
four months in a year and whose names appeared on the roll at the time of 
payment. Ihe payment was at the rate of 1/I2th of basic wages earned 
during the year. In the icinaining two factories, the rales and norms pres- 
cribed for pavnient of bonus varied for different products and even different 
rates were prescribed for different occupations. One of these factories paid 
bonus to all pr<xluction workers without any condition, while in the other its 
payment was restricted to those workers who had completed one month’s 
set vice and were drawling basic pay up to Rs. 500 excluding casual workers 
and apprentices. 

3.6.3. House Rent Alhneanre 

House rent allowance constittited a negligible proportion (i.e., 0.2%) 
of the total eainings of all workers in the industry. Vhc prattite of paying 
house rent allo\vancc was found to l^e existing in one large and one small 
factory alone, representing 5.8 per cent, of the total factories in the itidustry, 
as a w^liole. Iti the large fat tory, house rent was paid only to officers di awdng 
basic pay of Rs. 700 or above on the completion of one montirs service. 
As regards the rate of payment, for a rented house, roru ec|uivalent to 10 
per cent, of the pay was to be borne by the officer himself. The balance was 
reimbursed by the company subject to a maximum limit of 10 per cent, of 
pay. In the small factory, house rent was admissible to all monthly ? ated 
employees getting basic pay up to Rs. 299 per month and the rate of pay- 
ment ranged between Rs. 5 and Rs, 12 per montli. 

Tvunspori Alloreance 

system of paying any other allowances w^as almost non existent 
covered in (he Survey' and it constituted 0.4 per cent, of the total eai in'ngs. 

I he allowance was admissibe to all employees at 15 paise per day. 

3.().5. Oiunfime Pay 

I'hc data collected show' dial overtime pay constituted 0.5 per (Cfit. 
of the tcxal earnings of all wankers in (he industry. The system of overtime 
work was found to be existing in about 12 per cent, of factories in the 
country. 

3.6.6. Ollier Alloxeafu es 

The system of paying any other allowances was almost non existent 
in the industry. Only tw'o sampled units, representing 5.8 per cent, of the 
total factories in the industry, were found to be paying car allowance, special 
allowance and uniform allowance to their employees, tkir allowance was 
being paid in a large factory to officers wdto had their own car. l lie j^ayinent 
was a matter of discretion with the management and the amount paid as 
allowance was Rs. 150 y)er month. The same factory ])aid spec ial allowance 
at rates ranging between Rs. 10 and Rs. 15 per month to those workers, 
who were c^perating Adreina duplicators or who were put ou cyclostyling 
w^ork. The otlier fadory which was a small one paid a uniform allowance 
to all workers at the rate of Rs. 7 per year. Since the sums paid c^n account 
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of these nllofeunccs were insignific:nit. they li.'ive not hceit reflected in the 

idl-Iiuliu ligures in Slntciueiit 

:{.7. An / 111 a! Unnus 

\oiic of ilic factories sui\eyc*cl hatl any j)rorit -sliai ing' scheme hut the 
s)steiu of pasing vear-end bonus was found to be in vogue in about I 'I per 
cent, of the factories in I'he indusliv. Of the factories having annual bonus 
schemes, nearly 11 per cent, had them on a regular basis and the rest on 
an ad hoc basis. In two thirds of the iaclcnies, the schemes were introduced on 
the basis of voluntary agreements between tvorkers and employers and in 
the rest, bonus was jiaid at the discretic^n of the employers. In all the fac- 
Lories. bonus was admissililc to all workers. I’he cjualif\ing conditions 
dillcK'd from factoty to factory and ranged lietween months’ and I year’s 
service. In tlie case of onc-founh of the factories paying bontis, the rate was- 
attc-eighth of basic wages eatncd during the year, while in others it varied 
frcun la da\s' to one month's pay. 

!).S. I'cstii'fil /iomis 

i Ite systetii of paying festival Iionits was fotind to exist in neath lli per 
cent, of tile factories iti the inditstr\. Kvei\wheic, the schemes were on an 
ad hoc ba8is and pa\ments wc ie made at the discretion of (anploveis. JJar- 
ring one factoi\ in West bengal which was paving Icstiwd lioniis to only 
permanent workers on the* occasion of puja', elsewhere it was given to all 
c'inplovec.s on the eve of ‘Deepavali’. Most of the ( artories paid bonus to 
all tliose employees who vverc' on roll on the das ol clisbin ^ement. l)ut a 
few also insisted on completion of certain period ol set vice liV the emplosces. 

In about lialf of the factories, the rate of paviiient was not fixed. In olliers, 
it varied frcani 2 days’ wages to one mouth’s earnings. Everywhere, pety- 
menls weie in cash. 

:k9. tines and Deductions 

I'hc Survey results show that none of the units visited was imposing 
any lines on workers. Deductions wherever made were in conformity with 
the provisions of the Pavmcnt of Wages Act. However, prescribed registers- 
for the purpose were being maintained by only St) per cent, of the large 
factories or 8.2 per cent, of the total laclc^ries in the entire industry. 



c:hai' i i:r iv' 
WORKING C:ONl)lTI()N 


4.1. Shifts 

1 he (iiulings ol the Survey reveal lhat ahoiit v() per cent, of the factories 
in the lexlile M;uliinei \ and Accc ssos ies Indnsir^ worked only one sliift, 
.44 pci cent, two shills and onl\ ai.ont id per cent, lliiee shills a day. I lte 
details arc given in ihc following .Statement: -- 

S 1 A n-MKX 1 1.1 

Estiiiinicd I^rrct'nld'^r n hi/l /on oj 7 ev/i/c' .\f//(l///tf‘i\ and .1/ / rssorics 
t'ac lories Aero/ding to A'intthfr of Sf/ifts Worked ii/ PJtil 


IVrtMMita'^o (‘f wdrUiiii; 


Si/k* 

Nunili<‘r <>/’ 
oric.s 

( )fir 
sliift 

-A _ 

'I’w O 
shifts 

'J'hicf* (4 

sliilr^ 

fartoiii-a 
lia villi' 

shilt :i 


('V) 

(iff) 

[ir) 

in 


(a) Lju’LTf t 'actoric's 

•»•> 


4ao 

OOt) 

O.eO 

(b) Siaall 


(12 • 5 


4 2 

12 5 

Fai torics 

215 

50 1 

:uo 

a-i) 

17 4 


II v\()ul(l l)c -sck ji lioin the al)()\c SlalenK iU that all the lais^e lactoiies 
sin\e\('(l \v<Te \\()lkin^^ rather I wo oi (hiee shills a tla\ aiul ihe snsU'iii ot 
woikiiiL*' one shilt a day was in voi*ue only in small la^tories. 

About 17 per eciil. of ihe lac lories in the co nUiw woiked niL»ht shifts. 
'I'he [)roporlion of factories workini* ni]i>hi shifts was miuii higher in large 
factories as compared to small ones. Ol the lacLories \vorking night shifts, 
in about 78 per eent. workers were allowed changeover on a regular basis 
from one shilt to anollier. In about 'J.7 per cent, of tiieni such a change-over, 
was permitted after a month, while in the rest, workers were changed at the 
end of each fortnight. Ihe s\stcm of providing (crlain amenities to niglit 
shift workers or making some cash pavmeiits as compcnsai ion for dis 
coiidorts of night shift existed onl\ in lo [)er cent, of the factories working 
night shifts. I'his amenity was maiiilv in tlie form of 1‘rec lea. A lew hacl 
provided shorter hoins of woik lor night shift emplosees. 

4 . 2 . lioiu's of \\ ()r/< 

The Statement 1.2 given on the next page shows the propoition of facto- 
ries according to the daily hours of w'oik cd majoiits of tluhr wo/keis. 

The Survey le.sults show that about 91 per cent, of the factories had 
piesciibecl an tS-hoiir day or a IS-hour w-eek for their wcakeis. Ihe remain 
ing factories worked less than 8 hours a dav. hvervwliere the hours of work 
in night shifts were more than (i and up to 8, hut in most of the cases these 
ranged between 7 and 8. 
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*> l ATEMEN r 4.2 

Daily Hours of Work in Textile Machinery and Accessories Factories 

During 1961 

EntiinatiKl peirront/igo of i»vtorws whoro 

^ ^ ^ 

Number Daily hours of work of Night shift hours were 

: ' of majority of workers ii ero 


Size 

factories 

/ 

Lo8.S 

tllftll 

8 

Equal 
to 8 

1 

More 
than 8 

Up to 

0 

A , 

More More 
than 6 than 7 
blit up but up 
to 7 to 8 

U) 

(ii) 

(Hi) 

(«<’) 

(r) 

(ri) 


(vni) 

(«) Larg« Fart(.*rio8 

22 

20*0 

so ■ 0 

, . 


. . 

100 0 

(b) Small FiictorioH 

193 

4-2 

«r> • 8 

. . 


GO 7 

33-3 

All Far.t4»riiiH 

213 

r>*8 

1)4 -2 

. . 


43*1 

.50 • 9 


1 he daily spread-over of hours of work in about 9!i.5 per cent, of fac- 
tories ranged between 8 and 9 and in the rest it was more than 9 hours but 
not more than 10; the duration of rest-interval heinj^ half an hour to one 
hour and more than one hour respectively. Barring 2 per cent, of the 
factories, nowhere violations were noticed of the provisions of the law in 
regard to hours of work and rest-interval. 

4..‘k (Util t'lutirs 

During the Survey, it was noticed that there weie certain manufacturing 
proc esses wliidi caused considerable amount of dust. Some siu h prcx'csses 
wjcre moulding, grinding, casting, drilling and sawdng of wood. It is esti- 
mated that nearly 19 per cent, of the textile machinery and accessories fac- 
tor^c^s in the tountiy had such processes. I his percentage comprises 80 per 
cent, of large factories and about 13 per cent, of small undertakings. While 
all the large factories took otie or other precaution for the protection c:)f 
workers, none of tlie conc erned small factories had adc^pted any prec aiitioti- 
ary measure nor supplied any protective ec]uipinent. In the case of large 
factories, besides isolating dusty processes from others, some of them had 
also installed general exhaust and/or were using wet method for dust sup- 
pression. In about 11 per cent, of the factoiics in the country having ilusty 
piocesses, it was imticed that workers tied a piece of clotli round their mouth 
to guard themselves against the ill-effects of dust. Only in about 11 per cent, 
of the fac terries, the house-keejjing of the departments having dusty processes 
was found to be unsatisfactory. The defaulting factories were all large 
establishments. 

The processes which were fcjtind to be emitting fumes, vapours or gases 
were generally welding, cutting, grinding, spray painting and washing of 
wire in acid. Such processes were noticed in about 41 per cent, of the fac- 
tories in the industry. All such factories had taken certain precautionary 
measures such as installation of local exhausts or by isolating the processes 
from others, "fhe managements of about 70 per cent, of the factories suppli- 
'cd protective equipment such as gas masks, screens, goggles, etc., to their 
cmplcryees. 

4.4. Sr (its for Work CIS 

Under the Factories Act, 1948, it is obligatory on the part of the 
managements to make suitable arrangements for sitting for all such workers 
as are obliged to work in a standing position so that they may take advantage 
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any opportunity for rest which may occur in the course of work. It is 
cstimaiied that 65.5 per cent of the factories in the country had complied 
with the above requirement. The percentage of such units was SO among 
large factories and 71.4 among small ones. When asked about the reasons 
for not complying with the provision of ihe law, the defaulting employers 
generally contended that workers were required to work on precision 
machines and hence it was not possible for them to be away from the 
machines even for a minute without atfecting prcKluction. A few argued 
that workers could use other places, e.g., canteen or rest shelters, for the 
purpose and hence they tlid not consider it necessary to make spec ial arrange- 
ments at work places. A few other pleaded ignorame of the law. 

4 . 5 . Coiisfin)aucy 

"Ihe Factories A(t, 194S, requires every employer to maintain an ade- 
quate number of latrines and urinals for the use of workers, separately 
for men and \vomen. It not only lays down the scale of (onserxaiK v aia an^e- 
ments hut also provides that they should be adequately lighted, ventilated 
and maintained in a clean and sanitary condition at all times. I he following 
Statement gives details relating to conservancy arrangements found in 
the industry at the time of the Survey. 

Srvit.MEM 

Conservatny A) rangetne^nts in Texfilrf Marftin/rry and A( erssotirs Industry 

in I9hl 


Estimatod pereontago of factorios 


Size 

Nuinher 

of 

factories 

VroTicling 


Where latrines were of 

Latriiios V 

rilials 

Water 
b‘ >rnf» 
sewor^t 

Septic 

tanks 

(‘■) 

(<■<■) 

(bV) 


('•) 

T’VT 

{a) Large FacU>rios 

22 

JOOO 

80 0 

20 0 

00 • 0 

.f Small Factories 
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9.">-8 

25 0 
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34-8 

All Factories 

215 

9«-3 

30 0 

44S 

37-5 


Kstiinat^xl pf>i*ct^iitage of factorifiK 




Whore latrines wore 

of 

ProTidiiig 

Where 

Kinploy- 

Size 

- 

JL ^ 

Itnro Pan 

i>]e 

Other 
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water 
taps near 
laratory 

liltrilies 

MCI O 

prt*|K‘rIy 

tcjcoiuxl 

ifig MTiinen 
^^nd hainng 
separate 
arrange- 


inoiits 

for 


thorn* 



(»»■*) 

{viii) 

(ix) 

{X) U-i) 

(xii) 

<«) Large Factorios 

200 

. . 

, . 

SOO 800 

50 0 

{h) Small Factories 

4-3 

8-7 

4*4 

09 0 9.) 0 

100-0 

All Factorios 

60 

7*8 

3-9 

70-7 940 

73-9 

♦The percentages relate to 

factories 

providing 

latrines 

and ur'iials fls also 

employing 


'Women. 



Taking' llic induslr), as a whole, about iM) per cent, (d the textile 
iiiacliinei N ami accessoi ics lac lories had piovided latrines. I hc' defaiiltces 
in this matter were onl\ small eslahlishments. The type ol arrangements 
made \aric(l eonsiclci a bK . About S2 pta <enl. of the factories had modern 
sanilarv arrangements in the shape of water iKarne sewers or septic tanks 
.nid rest had provided old ivjjes of latrines. Xearlv 71 pet cent, ol thc‘ lat'- 
tijries empioving women had made se|>arale auangements tor tliem. J he 
lompliaiuc with the provision ol the law in regard to ptopci screening 
of latriiu s was also found to be cpiite good in isniuch as in per cent, 

ol the eslal)lishinents pioiper arrangements lor privacy existed. As regards 
provision of water tai)s ncaj latrines, about 2b per cent, ol the lactories 
were found to be defaulters. 

rin* position in regard to urinals, however, was not as good. It is e.^ti- 
maled ihal onlv alroul :> 1 ]>c‘r cent, of the fartories in the countrv had pro- 
\ iiU cl ur inal lacililies. The defaulting establishments belonged to both 
Mie groups. r>jiring lb per tent, of the factories-, ev c^rv w hc'i'c else latrirres 
t ( aifoi rue (I to tire prescriljcal sc alee 

In most of the factories, permanent structures liad Ixc'ir ymt np lor 
l.’lr ines arrd urinals. The peiccmtagc of factories whera: sanitarv conditions 
v\c it.‘ lonnd to he inrsatisl actor v was 2,7. 

'l.b. l.(‘(u>r a fid IloUdaw wilJi l\i\ 

I’liough the la\v irr force* in the connliy ie(|uiies emploveis to grant 
onlv airnual l(.‘a\c‘ d-e*. earned leave) witli pav to all tlicir' empiovees, vc‘t 
either I)\ convention or as a rc'sult of agieemc‘nls or adjudication awards, 
llic svsiem of granting various olhc*r tvpc‘s of leave* facilities have now come 
in vogue in various lactories. l ire following Sialemc‘ni 1.1 shows tlrcr p^*r- 
ceiitagc* of fac lories grant i ng various Ivpes of leave* with pav in tire* industrv. 


S r \ 1 r\n- \ r 1.1 

Esl i niaU'd Po ( ('ulagc of 7d‘\(ilr Ma( hi firr\ and Acrt*ssof ics luuhnics (Irant^ 
/7/g I'aiious l o/ Lca'iw ati(^ llolida^ iri/h /Vv in Ibb! 
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with ])ay 
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iir all the 


1 . * • 
factories covered in t!rc* Sinvcv. Howc*v'er, in al)C)nt 11 ]>cr cent, of the* fac- 
tories. it was ieporled that workers were actually not granted l(*ave birl were 
paid wages in lien of leave due to them. I’hc defaulting units were all small, 
lactories. lii rc*gard to period of leave*, (lualilving conditions and rate of 
]>;rv merit, etc ., the managc'iiients gcner allv followed the provisions of the* 
l ac tear ies Act. 
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With a view to obtaiiiitii* a picture ot the extent of hcaieiit actually 
enjoyed by workers, statistics were collected about tlic number of workers 
who availed of leave dtiriitg 19b0. I he following* Slatenicnt 1.5 shows the 
estimated average daily number of workers employed in textile machinery 
and accessories factories in lOtiO, tlie number of workers wlio enjoyed leave 
and their percentage distribution acc'ordiTtg* to the number of cla\s availed. 

SlAIEMKXr 1.5 

Estimated Xinnher of IVorkers Chanted EAivned Eeaee. iritli Ea\ 

During 19h() 
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51 0 
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The a!)ove ligures show that about hi per cent, of the workers in the 
industry availcal of earned leave with j)ay during H)h(). The pro|^ortio]i of 
workers who enjoyed leave w^as higher in large factories as compared 

to small facto! ies (i.e., 53%). Of the peisons who availed of leave, tiu* largest 
proportion was c^f those whci took 11 lo 15 days' leave (52%), persons taking 
16 to 20 days’ leave were next in the order (25%). 

4.(k2. (uisual Leave 

In addition to paid annual leave, about 25 ])er cent, of the factories 
had also a system of granting casual leave with pa\. Only in about (> pei 
cent, of the factories granting such leave, the benelit was available to all 
employees. In others, it was enjoved by only some categories of emplovecs, 
e.g., clerical and su|x^rvisory stall, production workers, permanent workers 
and monthly-rated employees. Some of the factories had prescribed certain 
conditions of having a minimum period of service (5 to 4 montlis) before 
a worker became entitled to casual leave, 1 he numl^cr of clays allowed in 
a year varied from one factory to another and generally ranged between 5 
and 15 days. Those allowed leave were paid their normal pay for the leave 
period. 
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4.6.-?. Sick Leave 

Wherever the Kinployces’ State Insurance Scheme was in force, workers 
were entitled to sick leave with cash benefits subject to certain qualifying 
conditions. However, in those areas where the Scheme was not in force,, 
granting of sick leave with pay was entirely at the descretion of the matiagc- 
inenis. On this basis it is estimated that about 12 per cent, of the factories 
in the itidustry were found granting sick leave with pay to their employees. 
The proportion of such factories was higher in case of large factories (40%) 
as compared to small ones (i.e., 8%). In the case of large factories, in about 
half of tlicm this benclit was allowed to monthly-rated employees only and 
the period of leave allowed was 7 days in a year, in the remaining factories, 
the fac ilitv was restrictctl to all ( liosc drawing over Rs. 400 per month and 
who had completed 6 months of service. Such persons were given 10 days’ 
lca\e in a vear on production of a medical certificate. However, the jxisition 
was dillerent in the case of small factories. In about half of them sick leave, 
was granted upto 7 days in a year to all workers on production of a medi- 
cal certificate. In the test, thete was no prestiibed limit and the number 
of (lavs allowed depended on the discretion of the management. Every 
wlu](‘, the rate of payment was ftdl pay. 

4.6.4. National and Festival Holidays 

4 lie svsteiu of granting national and festival holidays with pay was 
found to be wide-spread in the industry throughout the country. It it esti- 
matc'd that nearly SO per cent, of the factories in the country graittcd such 
holidays. The number of holidavs allowed in a year varied widely and 
ranged from 1 to 14 days but about three-fourths of the factories granted 
up to a days. 

In most of the factories, the holidays were given to all employees but 
in some the benefit was restricted to permanent workers and office staff alone. 
The Statement below’ gives the percentage distribution of factories accot cling 
to the number of days allowed in a year as paid holidays. 

Statcmexi 4.6 

National and Festival Holidays with Pay Allowed in Textile Machinery 

a7id Accessories Factories in 1961 
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In about 74 per cent, of the factories, no conditions were attached 
for the grant of such paid holidays. In others, w^orkers could get pay for 
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the holiday only if they attended work on the piecedu\g or the tdhow’mg. 
day. 

4.6.5. Weekly Off 

The Survey leveals that all the factoiics throughout the touiUiy wcic 
coinplyitig with the provisions of the law in regard to grant of weekly oil 
to their employees. Since the law does not provide for payment foi such oil 
days, it was foutul that, except in the case of monthly-rated workers,, none of 
the emplo\ecs were being paid for the off days. 



CHAP I KR 


WELFARE AM) AMENITIES 

Wt itiur activitie s uiulcilake n by ciJ)pl()NC‘rs and various amenities j^ro* 
vided to woikeis tall under nvo distinct eatej»ories: (a) Obligatorv, i.e., those 
prescribed under the Factories Act, I!) IS, and (b) Non obligatory or volnn- 
tarv. i.c.. iiiose w hic h arc‘ not statutory l^ut are l)eins>- prox idc*d b\ einploxeis 
ol their ow n ac cotd .is a moral oI)lij^alion ot in a spirit ol bene\ olc iu e. 
Details collc'cted during the Sinvcv relating to botli the l\pes iacilities 
are discussed in the; lollowing paiagraplrs, 

(a) (>iua(;vioi<v 

j.l. nr/n/xini^ \\’afrrFfu/lilif\s 

All the units, huge as well as small, surveyed in tlie industry were found 
to have piovidc'd this elemenlaiv facility. However, the tvpe of anangenienis 
made vaitcd (onsideiabh tanging from such simple anangemenrs as c'arthcn 
pitchers oi buckets to mechanical coolers. The following Stalemenr o.l 
shows the disli il)ut ion of textile machincav factories according to tltc‘ f\pe' 
of arrangements made: - - 
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It is estimated that in the iiidnstry, as a whole, about 64 per cent. c)f the 
iac.tc:)rics had only earthen ]:)itchers, about (> per cent, only taps, about 4 per 
rent, each hand pumps or mechanical coolers c:)nly and the rest had an assc:)rt- 
ment c:)f various types c^f arrangements, c.g., earthen ]:)itchers. drums anci 
water taps. Earthen pitchers ancl hand pumps were found mc^stly in small 
factories and only large factories had installed mechanical coolers. 
Wherever earthen pitchers were provided, they wore found to he clean. 

The rules framed hy the State Governments under the Factories Act, 
19 IS, prc^vidc that every factory employing more than 250 workers should 
supply dripking water cooled by ice or other cfTcctivc method during certain 

20 
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specified period of the •year. In the course of the Survey it was fouud that all 
such factories which- wete 'under a’ statutory obligation to supply cooV drink- 
ing water to their employees' during summer months had complied with the* 
provisions of the law. In addition to these, nearly 92 per cent, of small 
factories, which were not under any legal compulsion, reported that they 
also. made special arrangements during summer months for the supply of 
rool. water. Thus, it is estimated that the percentage of factories making 
special arrangements of cohl water was about 90. Large factories generally' 
itptalled mechanical coolers and small factories arranged for earthen 
pitchers., or -supplied ice-cooled water. 

5.2. Washing and Bathing FaciliUes 

;!• In tbe Textile Machinery and AcGe.s.sories Industry, the manufacturing 
processes involve more :con tact with sand, grease,- etc., and as a result wash* 
ing. arrangement is a 'posi-tive iunenity for -workers. The managements seem- 
nearly 96 per xrent. of the.faoujries had washing facilities. -In majority of the 
to ! have 'realised' the importance) -and utility of this amenity for- workers as- 
factoraes providing wasning facilities: (i.e., 59%), the arrangement wa^ 
imthe-fowi of taps on stand pipes- and in about-31 per cent, water was stored 
in receptacles. In the rest, generally no specific arrangement had been made 
and workers utilised taps, hand pumps or well water for the purpose. Of 
the units having washing arrangements, about 86 per cent, supplied some- 
clcan.sing material also. Of these, alx>iit 70 percent, supplied soap only and 
in 11 per cent, besides soap, kerosene oil, coconut oil and' cotton waste- 
were alsb supplied. In the remaining factories, only cotton waste, kerosene 
oil and coconut oil were provided. Nowhere separate arrangement existed 
for women workers. > . 

-It.is c.stimated that about 23 per-cent, of the factories in the- industry 
had provided bathing facilities for their workers. The proportion of such - 
factories in the large size-group was much higher {80%) as compared^ to 
small one.s (17%). Everywhere bath-rooms were reported to be clean.- None 
ofi.the factories employing women had made separate bathing arrangements 
for them. -> , .. 

Locker facilities were found to be existing in nearly 8 per cent, of the 
factories in the country. 

.5.3. Canteens , , , . . . - 

Under the Factories Act, only those establishments which employ nf«>r<# 
than 250 workers and are specifically ordered to do so, are required to main- 
tain a canteen for the use of the workers. Information collected during the 
Survey shows that' all such factories which came in the sample had complied 
with the law and had provided canteens. About one-fourth of these canteenk 
were being run' by the managements and the 'rest by contractors. Besides' 
tea, coffee 'and snacks, which were sold by all, half of them served meals 
as well. With the exception of canteens run by the managements where- 
items were sold on a “no-profit, no-loss basis” elsewhere the practice was to 
charge market rates. . 

In only one-fourth of the canteens run by the managements. Managing 
Ck>mmittee9 had- been appointed as required by law. The prices of items- 
sold in these canteens were fixed by the Managing -Committees. In the resU’- 
the prices were fixed either by- the contractors alone- or in' consultation-' 
with the managements ori Works Committees. In none of the- canteens run 
by. the contractors, -the prieei lists of the items sold were found to-hafve<^been'« 
displayed. Only the canteens managed by the managements directly were 
L/B(N)lDofLB— 4.... 
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given sul)siciy on a legiilai basis to meet losses, if any. Location and hygienic: 
coiulitions of the caiueciis ^\cYe reported to be satisfactory in only half of 
them. About (iO per cent, of the canteens had provided proper drinking 
^vater faciliiies. Judging from the jnoportion of employees patronising the 
canteens, it was femnd that they were quite popular in all the units. 

jA. Rrst S/irllers 

Rest shelters for taking meals or for use during intervals or waiting 
periods, etc., are required by law to be provided by only those factories which 
employ more than laO workers and do not maintain canteens of the pres- 
cribed standards. It is estimated that 80 per cent, of the large factories and 
about 4 per cent, of small factories or about 12 per cent, of the factories in 
the industrv, as a whole, employed more than 150 workers and thus were 
under an obligation lo maintain rest shelters of the prescribed standards. 
About three-fourths of the large factories employing more than 150 workers 
had canteens of the prescribed standards and hence were free not to main- 
tain rest shelters. All others had duly complied with the provisions of the 
law. None of the small factories which w^ere under a statutory obligation 
had done so and were, therefore, violating the law. Ihus, the percentage 
of factories having rest shelters in the inclustry, as a whole, was quite in- 
significant (i.e., 2.1). 

5.5. Creches 

Only about 7.8 per cent, of the factories employed women and that 
too in small proportion. Consequently, iioue of them was under a statutory 
obligation to maintain a creche and none was found to have done so either. 

5.6. First-aid Boxes 

Under the Factories Act. 1918, the employers are reejuired to maintain 
first-aid boxes at a prescribed scale and having the prescribed contents. The 
Survey results show that all the factories surveyed in the industry maintain- 
ed first-aid boxes. However, in regard to contents, only about 54 per cent. 
of tlmse having such boxes were found to be keeping the prescribed items. 
Barring a few factories (5.8%), ever^here first-aid boxes were readily acces- 
sible. 

The law re(]uires that such boxes should be kept under the charge of 
trained first-aiders. But the Survey results indicate that only 3() per cent, 
of the factories had complied with this requirement. In all these factories, 
the trained first-aiders were holding the diploma of the St. John Ambulance. 

5.7. Ambulance Rooms 

The Factories Act, 1948, imposes responsibility on the employers to 
maintain an ambulance room if they employ 500 or more workers. It is 
estimated that about 80 per cent, of the large factories (or 6% of the total 
factories in the industry) were legally bound to provide ambulance rooms. 
However, only half of them had actually complied with the provisions of 
the law. 

5.8. Other Medical Facilities 

Except for first-aid l^oxes and ambulance rooms, the law does not re- 
quire employers to provide any other medical facility. However, it was 
found that one of the large factories surveyed maintained a dispensary which 
was under the charge of a full-time doctor assisted by other ancillary staff. 
The contract lalxiur employed in this factory was also entitled to receive the 
same medical facilities as were available to directly employed w^orkers. 
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One small factory had entered into a contract widi a local medical practi- 
tioner for attending to workers in the event of accidents or even for minor 
ailments. 


(b) Non-Obligatory 

5.9. Recreation Facilities 

It is estimated that about 17 per cent, of the factoiie;^ in the country 
had made arrangements for recreation of their employees or for cultural 
programmes. The proportion of establishments making such arrangements 
was higher in the case of large factories (60%) as compared to small fac- 
tories (12.5%). In two-thirds of the concerned large factories, arrangements 
existed for out door games, radio sets and dramas. Half of them also pro 
vided in-door games and also arranged for film shows. Religious and social 
functions like ‘Vishva Karma*' and ‘Ayudha Puja* were celebrated in all 
the large factories. On the other hand, the range of activities was quite 
limited in the case of small factories. All of them were found to be anang- 
ing only some religious functions or picnics. In about 88 ]yer cent, of the 
factories inaking arrangements for recreation or organising cultural pro- 
grammes, the cost was being met through adhoc i ontributions by tfic 
managements and in the rest from welfare funds. In most of the factories, 
recreation activities were organised and administered directly by the 
managements but in a few, such activities were also organised and manag- 
ed by Committees set up for the purpose and having representatives of both 
workers and employers. 

5.10. Educational Facilities 

Arrangements for the education of workers* children were found to be 
almost non-existent in the Textile Machinery and Accessories Industry. Of 
the factories visited, one large factory was reported to be running a primary 
as well as a higher secondary school. In both these institutions, fee was being 
charged from the students. The managements of one large factory stated 
tlrat they paid school fees of workers* children. However, the discretion for 
payment was with the management. No factory was running any adult 
education centre. 

5.11. Other Facilities 

(a) Transport Facilities — None of the factories covered was found pro- 
viding free or concessional tiansport facilities to their workers. 

(b) Co-operative Credit Societies — Co-operative Credit Societies were 
found to be existing in only two of the large fac lories covered in the course 
of the Survey, representing about 4 per cent, of the total factories in the 
countr>'. The object of the credit societies was to encourage thrift and 
prevent indebtedness among employees. In one of the two factories, any 
employee could become a member of the Society by purchasing a share of 
Rs. 10. Loans to th’ei members were granted to the extent of ten times the 
value of the share held or Rs. 500 whichever was less. In the other factory, 
only permanent employees could become members of the co-operative so- 
ciety. Any permanent employee could become a member either by pur- 
chaging a share of Rs. 10 or by offering a monthly contribution of one rupee 
till the amount of subscription reached the mark of Rs. 10 when the whole 
sum was converted into a share. Tliere was no maximum limit of shares 
which an individual could hold but the capital amount of shares was limited 
to Rs. 50,000 only. Loans to a member were granted up to ten times the 
value of shares held subject to a maximum of Rs. 1,000 or his six months* 



pay,- v^ichever wa» less/ af the discretion' of GoUhMRtl^! 

rjite* Idans ‘ were- recoveraUC' in 6 to 1 2 -monthly inStaUhentS.- 

5.12. Housing 

The Survey results show that only 60 per cent, of -the lar-gie factories' 
(or 6 per cent, of the total factories) provided housing;- .accommodation to 
their workers. No such facility was provided by smalf fact6tifcSf.‘ The “fOllbw- 
ing* Statement shows the details -regarding the type^ of 'accOhttribdatiOh 'pro- 
vided,' rent charged', etci 


StATEMENT 5i2 
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viding Housing Accommodation to Their Employees in 1961 
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Of the total number of houses provided; about '45' per Cent? consisted of 
one-room tenements, 46 per cent, two-room tertethents and the r^t three * 
rooms or more. The last type of accommodation was generally allotted to 
ofi&Cers. One of the factories did not charge any rent and in others the reiit 
charged varied from Rs. 20 to Ril 50 pet mondl aecordihg =ito the pliAtK*' 
area. Clerical and supervisory staff were mostly given ttV0;toom accoiiiitiiv' 
dation and they were charged'Tent 'bet'ween"Rs! lO and Rs. 25 per Hion'th;" ' 
One-room tenements were usually given 'to production workers' and watch’*' 
and ward Staff. ' One-thi'rd of the factories ' providing' 0ne-rooffl acc6ttlitibda-*' 
tion did not charge any rent, while others charged Rs. 3 to Rsi 13' per month? 
In one of the factories providing housing accommodation, the benefit was 
available .to permanent workers alone and in all others to all workers. The 
statistics further show that the proportion- of ‘workers housed was small 
being roughly 8 per cent, in the industry, as a whole; indicating that the' 
facility was available to only a restricted number of employees. 


CHAPTER VI 
SOCIAL SECURITY 

Before Independence, industrial workers in India enjoyed only >a 
limited measure of social security. It was mainly in the form of Work- 
men’s Compensation Act passed by the Central Government and the Mater- 
nity Benefit Acts enacted by the State Governments. Since Independence, 
there has been a considerable enlargement of the scope and content of 
social .security benefit.s, mainly as a result of enactment of the Employees’ 
Slate In.surance Act and tiie Employees’ Provident Funds Act and, to a 
certain extent, as a consequence of adjudication awards, etc. The following 
paragraphs describe briefly the position in textile machinery and acces- 
sories factories at the lime of the Survey. 

6.1. Provident Funds 

The scheme framed under the Employees’ Provident Funds Act, 1952 
was put into force with effect from 1st November, 1952 initially in six 
iijtdi^tries, ll’extile Machinery and Accessories Industry being one of fhem. 
At ,its iitception, the scheme applied only to those factories which eraploy- 
,ed 50 or more workers gnd h^id completed three years of existtence. The 
.eji^ployment liinit was reduced to 20 with effect from .Slst December, 1960. 
It IS estimated that on 30th June, 1961, about 40 per cent, of textile 
machinery factories in the country had provident fund schemes and about 
62 per cent, of the workers were their members. The position was much 
better in the case of large factories where all the factories surveyed had 
{wovident fund schemes and about 71 per cent, of their >workers were 
members of the fund. In small factories, on the other hand, only one- 
ihied ihad. .prpvident fund schemes and -29 per cent, of their workers were 
found to be members. 

ilpforrna,rion qoUected regard<ing the date of introduction of provi- 
.^ept .ipnd S<;bemes in y^rio>ns factories .coveered shows that prior to rhe 
eh<ictrnen,t of the Ejtoployees’ J’roviden.t Funds Act, 1952, only ,Lwo large 
establishments, constituting about 8 per cent, of factories in .the industry, 
had such schemes. These two factories were allowed to continue their old 
schemes even after the Act came into force but their scope was enlarged 
to cover those eniployees also who came within the purview of the Act. In one 
of them, according to their old scheme, only permanent workers were en- 
titled to become members of the fund and the rate of contribution for both 
employers and einployees was 8^ per cent, of wages. With the enactment 
of Ae Employees’ Provident Funds Act, the benefit was extended to other 
em^oyees also and t!heir rate eff contribution was 6^ per cent, of wages. 
In the other factory, the original scheme covered only those employees 
who were getting above Rs. 500 per month and had completed one year's 
service. The rate of contribution was per cent, of wages and the employer 
also paid an equal sum. In this establishment also, the employees who 
Ytepe pot covered pnder the original scheme were covered under the Provi- 
^pt Funds Act, 10.52. Thus, thp extensive nature of the benefit now en- 
joyed by workers in this industry is apparently due to the enactn^nt of 
the Employees’ Provident Funds Act. 
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Apart from the schemes mentioned above everywhere else provident 
funds existed only under tlie Employees’ Provident Funds Scheme. Conse- 
<[uently, the qualifying; conditions, rate of contribution, etc., were uniform 
and were the same as prescribed under the Scheme. That is, membership 
was open to all those employees who were receiving up to Rs. 500 per 
month and had completed a continuous service of one year. The rate of 
contribution of employees was (5^ per cent, of their basic wage and dear- 
ness allowance including cash value of food concessions, if any, and an 
equal sum was being contributed by employers. 

One of the small factories, constituting about 4 per cent, of the total 
factories in the country, had a General Provident Fund Scheme for clerical 
and supervisory staff only and for those who had completed one years 
service. The scheme was non-contributory i.e., the employer contributed 
nothing and only the members were required to pay 6^ per cent, of the 
basic wage and dearness allowance per month. The unit in question was 
a Government undertaking. 

6.2. Pension 

With the exception of only one small Government owned factory, no 
other factory surveyed was found to l>e having any scheme for paying pen- 
sion to its employees. In this factory, only clerical and supervisory staff 
who had put in 10 years of service or more were entitled t'o pension under 
the Government Pension Rules. 

6.3. Gratuity Schemes 

Information collected in the course of the present Survey shows that, 
of the factories visited, the system of paying gratuity to workers on death, 
retirement, resignation or termination of service by the employer existed 
in one large factory only. The scheme was reported tc^ be on a regular basis 
The gratuity was payable to all workers at the rate of half a month’s salary 
(excluding allowances) for each completed year of service. No qualifying 
conditions were prescribed for entitlement to gratuity except in the case 
of voluntary retirement or resignation in which event completion of 12 
years of continuous service was essential. 

6.4. Maternity Benefits 

In the course of the Survey, no information could be collected regard- 
ing malernity clairns paid i)\ . iiie Errjolovees Slate Insurance Corporation. 
However, an att^ernpt w^as made to obtain similar information from the 
sampled establishments which were situated in non-implemented areas. In 
these units, no case of any payment of maternity benefit was reported by 
the managements. It may be clue to the fact that only a few factories em- 
ployed an insignificant proportion of women Workers. 

6.5. Industrial Accidents 

According to the data collected in the course of. the Survey, it is esti- 
mated that during 1960 accidents occurred in about 21 per cent, of the 
textile machinery and accessories factories in the country. 

The frequency rate of accidents per thousand workers, based on the 
estimate of average daily number employed during 1960, as also distri- 
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billion of workers involved bv nai'urc of accidents, arc given in Statement 

6 . 1 . 
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It will be seen from the above Statement' that the frequency rate of 
accidents in the industry, as a whole, was about 116 per thousand workers 
employed. This rate was higher in large factories (141 per tJhousand) as 
compared to small factories (34 per thousand). As regards the nature of 
aiiidcnls. none ol the luiitS smveyed rej)oiled anv fatal accident. Except- 
ing a few aci idenis in both the groups which had resulted in permanent 
disabilities, in all other cases peisoiis involved sullered only temporary 
di.sabilities. None of the unit's surveyed reported any occupational disease 
afllicting their workers. 




CHAPTER VII 
INDUSTRIAL RELATION 

Separate statistics relating to the number and nature of industrial dis- 
putes m the I’extile Machinery and Accessories Industry are not available 
and hence it is not possible to comment on the state of industrial relations 
in the industry. However, in the course of the Survey, information was 
collected on certain aspects relating to industrial relation.s, e.g., extent of 
development of trade unionism and the arrangements existing in the es- 
tablishments for promoting close contacts and cordial relations between 
labour and managements. The findings are discussed in the subsequent 
paragraphs. 

7.1. Trade Unionism 

The information collected shows that not many textile machinery 
and accessories factories had trade unions. The. percentage of such factories 
is estimated to be only 16. However, from the point of view of proportion 
of workers who were members of unions, the position was better. It is 'esti- 
mated that in the industry,* -as a whole, about *44 per cent, of the workers 
Miere^members of unions. The details regarding the extent of unionism in 
the Textile- Machinery and Accessories Industry, are . given in the following 
Statement, * ^ ' ■'>» 

^ r. .t »l • 
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* Figures relate to workers covered under the Factories Act. 


It will be noticed that trade unionism had developed more in large 
factories as compared to small ones. About 80 per cent, of them had unions 
and nearly 53 per cent, of their employees were members of unions, the 
corresponding percentages for small factories l>eing 8 and 10 respectively. 

Two unions existed in only one of the large factories covered in the 
Survey. Of the factories where unions existed, managements of nearly 87 
per cent, had granted recognition. Curiously enough, the percentage of 
factories according recognition was higher among small establishments. 
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The main reason given by the employers for not according recognivion to 
unions was the! existence of two rival unions in the factory. It was coxv- 
tended by them that if they tecognised any of the unions, the step was 
likely to result in labour unrest and thereby afteer production. 

By and large, the main activity of the unions in the industry was se- 
curing of claims of their members under various Labour Acts. In addition, 
nearly 56 per cent, of the unions in the country were giving financial assis- 
tance to distressed members in times of need and about 46 per cent, pro- 
vided some 'recreation facilities to members in the form, of dramas and 
picnics. None of the unions was running any adult education centres. 

^.2, Agreements 

In the course of the present Survey, information was collected regard- 
ing agreements affecting terms and conditiblis of service concluded bet- 
ween employers and workers since 1956. The results show that such agree- 
ments were concluded in about ‘8 per cent, of' the factories in the industry, 
a whole. This p^rCentagTS is composed of two large factories, where agree- 
ments were concluded once' only' and oile small factory, where agreements 
were concluded twice since 1956. The issues settled mostly related to wages, 
dearness* allowance, bonuses, gratuity, leave and holidays with pay and 
without pay, uniforms, etc. 

^.5/ Standing Orders 

Under the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946, fram- 
ing of standing orders is obligatory for only those establishments which 
employ 100 or more workers but power is confetfed on State Governments 
to extend the provisions of the Act to establishments having lesser employ- 
ment. In the course of the Survey,- it was found that all the sampled factories 
employing 100 or more workers had framed standing orders. In addition 
soine of the small factories, which were not under any statutory obliga- 
tion, had also framed standing orders. Thus, it is estimated that the per- 
centage of factories having standing orders in the country, as a whole, was 
about 16. In only about three-fourths of the factories, the istahdingf'ordeiS 
.wwei certified. Except in about 37 pei* cent- of the factories, where the 
standing orders applied only to production workers, elsewhere they covered 
all workers. 

7.4. Labour and Welfare Officers 

* With’“a view tb enabling employers to have better arrangements for 
personnel management* and to' help them *in^ ensuring proper implemeit- 
t^tion of labour laws, a specific provision has been made in the Factories 
Act requiring all factories^ employing 500 or more workers to appoint a 
Welfare Officer. -The rules fmmed by the wState Governments undeb the 
Act presort be the if unctions and' the duties of these officers, which are 
generally 'as follows)' (a) to promote harmonious relations between workers 
and the management and to act as a liaison officer between them, (b) to 
attend to grievances of workers and secure their redress, (c) to advise 
management with a view to ensuring compliance with the provisions of 
the Acts relating to heahh, safety and welfare of workers, (d) to assist in 
formation of Works Committee or Committees relating to production, 
safety or welfare, and (e) to organise and supervise welfare activities. 

It is estimated that in the Textile Machinery and Accessories Industry 
the percentage of factories which employed 500 or more workers and thus 
were under a statutory obligation to appoint Welfare Officers was only 
about 6. The Survey results indicate that all such factories had appointed 
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full tiitie Welfare Officers as recjuivecl under the hiM. Welfare Officers usual- 
Iv stafed that their functions tvere the same as prescribed in the rules 
framed by the State Governments under the Factories Act. 

7.5. Works and Joint Coniinitlecs 

Under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1917. constitution of Works Caom- 
mittees is obligatory for those industrial establishments which employ 100 
or more workers. Some of the State laws which were in force at the time of 
the Survey also provided for the constitution of Joint Committees in cer- 
tain types of establishments. I he main idea behind the formation of such 
committees is te) provide a forum for mutual discussion of matters concern- 
ing day-today relationship between employers and employees so that 
sources of friction could be eliminated in thcrir initial stages and thus good 
relationship between the two j)arties could be ensured. 

It is estimated tbat at the time of the Survey nearly 12 per cent, of 
the factoiies in the industry were under a legal obligation to constitute 
Works Committees. Of these, only about 31 per cent., all of which were 
large (‘sl al)lishmenls, liad compli(‘d with ilie recjuircunents. Jdalf of tlic 
existii}g Works Committ'ees were found to be (onsisting of an equal nuin- 
ber of ix‘p»esenLativ(‘s of nianag^*ments and uorkers and tliey met only 
once after their formation. 7 hc items discussed in the meetings could not 
ascertained as uaords were not available. I hc remaining Works Com- 
mittees were reported not to have met at all. Thus, in all cases, the work- 
iijg of th(? Committees appears to be unsatisfactory. Of those factories, 
whicli were rc(|uiied to constitute Works Committees and had not done 
so. the managements of a few stated that since relations between manage- 
ments and trade unions were eordial and workers’ grievances were attend- 
ed lo {lie neecssilN of forming Works Ca>mmillccs w'as not fell. Others 
simply said fhai no necessity of forming such a coininittee was ever felt by 
them. 

7.(3. Oihrr (djnunitU’ffs 

Xone of the factories covered had conslitulcd any olher committees, 
vi/., produc tion, welfare, safety, etc. 

7.7. Grievance Procedure 

Except for the provisions contained in the standing orders, wdicrever 
they existed, hardly any of the establishments surveyed was found to have 
prescribed any definite procedure for the redress of the grievances of wor- 
kers. In small factories, workers generally approached the proprietor or the 
manager direct. JliU in large factories, the grievances were initially heard 
by the incharges of sections and the complain int approached the higher 
officers only w^heii not satisfied with tlieir decisions. Where Welfare or 
Labour Officers had Ix^en appointed, workers’ grievances were attended to 
by them. 

7.8. Association of Workers With the Management of the Unit 

In none of the factories surveyed, workers associated themselves with 
the management of the unit. 



C.WAFl ER Vlll 
LABOUR COST 

In the course of the Survey, information pc:taining to labour cost was 
collected in respect of those employees in the sampled establishments who 
were covered under the Factories Act and were receiving less than 
Rs. 400 per month as wages. This was in pursuance of the decision taken 
by the Study Group on Wage Costs appointed by the Ministry of Labour 
and Employment in 1059. The enquiry pertaining to labour cost was model- 
led on the lines of the “Study of Labour Cost in European Indusiry”, made 
by the International Labour Office in 1956, with such modifications as 
were necessary in the light of conditions in India. For instance, in view 
of the fact that in India wages are paid on the basis of ‘day* instead of 
‘hours* as in European countries, the data were collected for the man- 
days and not man-hours. Similarly, it was found in the course of the pilot 
enquiry that, but for a very few exceptions, none of the establishments 
maintained any separate records of premium payments made for leave or 
holidays or for days not Avorked and hence these were dropped as sepa- 
rate items and included under “basic wages’. Certain additions were made 
in the list either on the basis of the decisions of the Study Group referred 
to above or for eliciting se{)aratc information on some of the items on 
which employers have to incur expenses under the labour laws in force in the 
country e.g., lay-offs, washing facilities, etc. 

Fhe Survey was launched in July, 1961 and was completed in August, 
1962. With a view to forming a better estimate of labour cost, salaries 
and allowances, etc., of those persons who were employed in connection 
with any welfare item, aiiienily, etc., even though they were tovered uiuler 
the Factories Act and were receiving less than Rs. 400 per month, were 
not included in the general head “wages”. Expenses incurred in connec- 
tion with such persons were recorded against the item for which they 
were employed. Similarly, the iiiandays of such persons were also exclud- 
ed. For purposes of collecting labour cost data, the field staff was instruct- 
ed to obtain figures of expenditure incurred by the employers during the 
calendar year 19fi0. However, where the financial a ear of the sampled 
units was found to be other than the calendar year 1960 or where the 
account books for the specified period w^ere found to be not ready or 
available for some reasons, the field staff was permitted to take the infor- 
mation for the latest year for which it was available, subject to (he con- 
dition that at least major part of 1960 was covered. The information, 
thus, collected from different units relates to twelve months period rang- 
ing from January, 1960 to June, 1961. In majority of the cases it was possi- 
ble for the field staff to collect data for year 1960. In others, how^ever, a 
major portion of the year was covered. Thus, the information giA'cn here 
can be treated to relate to the year 1960. 

8.1. Labour Cost Per Manday Worked 

On the basis of the data collected it is estimated that the labour cost 
per manday in the industry during 1960 was Rs. 5.75. It was higher by 
about 40 per cent, in large factories as compared to small ones. The figure 
was Rs. 6.09 in the case of large factories and Rs. 4.34 in the case of small 
factories. 
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8.2. Components of Labour Cost 

The following Statement 8.1 shows the labour cost per manday worked 
by various components in the Textile Machinery and Accessories Industry. 

STATElVtENT 8-1 

Eslirriated Labour Cost Per Manday forked by Cornporif^ts in 19^0 


(In ItTipoos) 


Sizo 

Wages 

Premium 
pay for 
overtime 
arid 

late shifts 

Bonuses Other Payments Social security 
cash in cqptributions 

payments kind 





Obliga- 

tory 

Non- 

obliga- 

tory 

(*•) 

(«) 

(Hi) 

(iv) 

(«) (vi) 

(vii) 

(viU) 

(a) Large Factories 

6-39 

(88-51) 

0 03 
(0-49) 

003 

(0-49) 

0 03 001 

(0-49) (017) 

0*32 

(6*25) 

* 

(ft) Small Factories 

3-85 
(84 10) 

0 03 
(0-6&) 

0-19 

(4-38) 

002 QOl 

(0-46) (p-23) 

0-12 

(2-77) 


All Factories 

605 003 

(87-83) (0-62) 

007 

(1-22) 

0-03 0-01 

(0-52) (0-17) 

0-28 

(4-87) 

* 

Size 

Subsidies 

Welfare 
ce'AtrCS hon- 
obligatory 

Direct 

benefits 

Pay- Others 

riients 
related to 
labour 

C 1 ' 

Total 

(0 

(ix) 

(*) 

(xi) 

(*»*) 

{xiii) 

(xiv) 

(a) Large Factories 

015 

•• 

•• 

0-07 

a-i5j 

0 06 
(0-99) 

6-09 
(100 Q) 

(ft) Small FactorioB 

0-05 

(1-'18J 



q-27 

(6-22) 


4-34 

( 106 -. 0 ) 

All Factories 

0-13 

(2-26) 

• i 


• • 

0.-11 

(Km 

6-75- 

(lop-.o) 


Note — F jlguroBin braefceto are per^ntc^m to to^l in <.ol. (xw)., 

*|ndi.ca^ that the oxpenc^^re wm (osa than per 

8.2.1. Wages 

The term ‘wages’ includes basic wage, dearne^ allowance, incentive/ 
produdtion bonus ahd 'atVentfaiicc Iponus.' Th^ 'Burejau yejry ii^uch, de^r^d 
to collect data under this head in respect of' inandays actually worked as^ 
well as for the mandays not worked but paid for. However, in the course 
of the pilot enquiry it was found, that most of the employers did not main- 
tain separate record^ of payments made for the days worked and for leave 
and holiday period,s. fionsequenfly, there was ho alternative but to record 
sums paid for the days wori^e^ as well as for the days not worked but 
paid for. 




Of the various components, ^wages’ alone, ftccounteii fw afcout 8^ per 
c^tC of tnc tdtilf cd^t' in'.'th'e ihidusti9i ,as a* wliole? Il's' jiyo^rtioh was 
hi'gfi<*r'(88.5 %) ih lai^e faCtOt^ies thah in sniill ohcs (84.1 %). 

The Statement 8.2 below shows the l^reak-up of ,tbc,^ig|wr ?5 of .“w;agcs’‘ 
according- to components , viz., basic wages (including dearness allowance., 
p¥octu<fiioh or 'incentive bonus an<i attendance bbriuk. 

STA'fcSi'Mfe 8:2 


Estiniated Break-up of Wage Cost by Components 


(la liupeoa .) 


Size 

and dea^cfi^ 
allbWanoe 

Prodgqictioa 

bonus 

Attendanf^ 

bonus 

Total 

(i) 




(.«) 

(«’) 

"FactoriM ‘ 

( 88 - 87 } 

'ft' 

0-60 

( 1113 ) 


5*39 ' 
(100 0 ) 

( 1 ) Small Factories 

. a *65 
(100 0 ) 

•• 

•• 

3 / da .. 
(100 0 ) 

Al^Facfloiies 

4-67 

( 90 - 50 ) 

0*48 

( 9 * 50 ) 


505 

(lOO^O) 

XoTB — Figures in brackets are percentages to total in col. (v). 


From Statement '8.2 .it will'be seen that under. the, gro.up "Wage?”, basic 
wages and dearness allowance alone accounted, for 90.5 per cent pf the 
total and inicentive or production bonus for th^c' rest. In small factories, the' 
whole of th’e cost in this group was claimed by basic wages including dear- 
ness allowances. 

8.2.2. Premium Pay for Overtime and Late Shifts 

Under this hedd', ohly the premium part of the payments made for 
overtime or late shift working -was taken into account. For example, if a 
worker was paid one and a half times his normal rates of . wages for working 
late hours, only the extra amount paid. to him i.c.,,pne-half in this case, was 
trea'ted as the premium pdy'. Tliis elem'eht of payment constituted only 0.52 
per cent, of the total labour cost in the industry. 

8.2.3. Bonuses 

Under this head, data were collected in respect of payments made pn 
account of festival and year-end bonus paid to employees. It constituted 
1.22 per cent, of the total labour cost in the industry, its proportion being 
higher in sm^ilUfactories as compared to large ones. 

8.2.4. Other Cash Payments 

The figfuires given in the Statement 8.1 show that ‘other cash payments’ 
constituted 6iily'0.52 peff iieHt.,'brthe*‘total labbur cost an^.'wefe attribpt^blc 
to gfratuity payments, travelling allowance, special allowance, car' allowance 
■ and house rent allbifrance. 
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8.2.~). Payments in Kind 

this element of payment const'itiited a very negligible proportion of 
ilio total labour cost (i.c., 0.17%) and expenses in this atconnt relate<l to 
supply of ftx)d articles to workers in a few factories. 

8.2.6. Social Security Contributions 

Social set urity contributions formed a most important element of 
labour cost, next only to ‘wages’, and constituted 4.87 per cent, of the 
total labour cost in the industry. Information in respect of this element 
of labour cost was collected under two heads: (a) obligatory — i.e., those 
expenses which the employers were required to incur under certain labour 
laws, and (b) non-obligatory — i.c.. those expenses which the employers 
were making on a voluntary basis. The expenses incurred on the latter were 
so negligible that they have not been reflected in the overall figures given 
in the Statement. The following Statement 8.3 shows the estimated cost of 
obligatory social security contributions under each item for which infor- 
mation was collected. 


Statement 8.. 3 

Estimated Cost of Obligatory Social Security Contributiofis Per Monday 

Worked 


(Tn Rupoofi) 


Sizo 

Provident 

fund 

Rot ranch - .T jay - o£F 

morit coinponsa- 
componsa- tiou 

tioii 

Employoea* 

State 

Inaiiranco 

Contribu- 

tions 

Compensation for 

Employ- Occupa- 
mont tional 

injury diseasoa 

(i) 

(t») 

(iti) (iv) 

(v) 

(vi) (vit) 

(a) Largo Fiwjtorioa 

0*25 
(78- 13) 

• • 

0*06 

(18*75) 

001 

(3*12) 

(b) Small Factorioa 

0 08 
(66*67) 

♦ 

0*04 

(33*33) 

♦ 

All Factories 

0*22 

(78*67) 

* 

0*06 

(21*43) 

♦ 


8iz© 

Maternity " Dependants 
benefits *5”^' allowance 

Others 

Total 

Percentage 
to the total 
labour cost 


(t7m) (ix) 

(*) 

(xi) 

(»»») 

(a) Largo Factories 

• • 


0*32 

(100*0) 

5*25 

(6) Small Factories 



012 

(100*0) 

2*77 

All Factories 

* * 


0*2S 

(100*0) 

4*87 


Notk — Figures in brsokets are percentages to total in col. (xi). 

*IndioateB that the expenses were lees than Re. 0*005 per man-day worked. 
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K 'Will be seen trom Sliitciucul 8.3 lh;it the Vabovir tost on accownt ot 
obliji^'iitor^ social secutily coiitvi\)ntions mainly consisicd o£ proviclcot tvxud 
(78.57%) and Employees* State Insurance Contributions (21.43%), Onlv a 
few factories covered reported a small expenditure in the form of retrench- 
ment compensation and on account of industrial accidents, but as the 
amounts were small they have not been reflected in the overall figiucs 
given in Statement 8.3. 


8.2.7. Subsidies 

Expenses recorded under the head ‘Subsidies* related to amounts 
spent by employers in providing various types of facilities and services to 
their employees and members of their families. These iiu hided Medical 
and Health Services, Canteens, Restaurant and Other Food Services. 
Company Housing, Building Fund, Credit Unions and Other Financial 
Aid Services, Cheches, Educational Services, Cultural Services (Iabrar\, 
Reading Room, etc.). Recreation Services (Clubs, Sports, Cinema, Theatre, 
etc.), transport. Sanitation (at work places), llrinkiiig VValc'r Faciliix, 
Vacation Homes, etc. The amounts recorded were net payments made, in- 
cluding depreciation, but excluding capital expenditure. 

In the course of the pilot enquiry it was experienced that employerN 
did not maintain separate records for the above mentioned items or the ex 
penses im urred related not only' to persons falling within the scope of the 
study but also to others. Due to these limitations, the field slafF was asked 
(o oljtain estimates from employers wherever separate data were not avail- 
able. Ill (ase any expenses w^cre incurred on w'^orkers covered by ihe study 
as well as on other einploy^ees, the amount w^as estimated on tlic basis of 
the proportion which tlie persons covered under the study formetl to the 
total employees. The following Statement 8.4 shows the cost of subsidies 
per manday wanked in ihc industry. 

Statemem 8.4 

Estimated Cost of Subsidies Per Manday Worked 


(In Rupees?!) 


Medical 

and 

Size health 

sorvioos 


RoHiaurant 
and other 
Cantoens food 
sorvioes 


Company CiTcho« 
housing 


Cultural Rocrea- 
sorvicos tiou 

sorvicQs 


ii) 


(u) 


. (m) 


(iv) 




(vi) 


(vii) (viii) 


(a) Largo Factories 0 02 0*08 

(13-33) (53-33) 


(b) Small Factoiies 
All Factories 


0-OJ 

(20-00) 


001 0-07 

(7-69) (53-85) 


A.?- 
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Statement 8.4 — contd . 


Xiuii at 

Building 
Fund, credit 
unions, 

SiM Transport Sanitation Drinking eduoa* Others Total 

water tioal 

services, 
vacation, 
homes and 
dther* 
familyi 
servipes 


(fj (i*) (*) (xi) (opm) -{omi) (xiv) <w; 

- '"—I-. ■■ ■ — I", »■ — 1 1 •w x r-TT' ' y. " ~ — — . - i ' 


(a) Large Faotoriee 

o-or 

0*01 

001 

o*or 


2*46 

(13*33) 

(6*67) 

(6*67) 

(6*67) 

(100*0) 


*1 ' ',4 ■ * ’ ' 

(5) Small Factoriea 

0*02^ 

jtr^oi 


oor^ 

0-05 

1*16 

(40*00) 

(20*00) 


(20*00) 

(100*0) 


All Factories 

,0*02 

0*01 

001 

0*01 

0*13 

2*26 


(16*39) 

(7*69)_ 

(7*69) 

(7;69)_ 

(100*0) 




NoTB — Figures shown in brackets are peroentages.to total in col. (xiv). 

♦Indicates that the oxjienditures were less than Be. 0 • 006 per manday worked. 

- ' .1 : I* « . ...» * .. . r 

. , J^p>cn^s on accout)t of sutfusid.ies formed 2-26., per pent?, of .the; . total 
l^oyp: cost. ip the industry, .The hig^pst expenjdit.uip .was on <;tujt,ceps.cQnr 
stitutthg about 54 per cent. of-.the.,to^ ^Kpenses^PPder the.,group, follow-, 
cd by sanitation (r5..^9%). Only a few ppits spcnjt.veify. little , on .Company 
Housing and Recreation Services. These have, therefore, not been reflect- 
ed in the overall figfures. 

•'.r. i.- t.' \ 

8.2.8. Payments Related to Labour Cost 

Under this ^oup,' expenses relating to reemitmenti vocational train- 
ing, apprenticeship and on the job medical services were recorded. A per- 
usal' of Statenient 8.1 (col.. xuJ..w.iH.j^ow. .that.l3jig..elemen.t constituted only 
1.91 per cent, of the total labour cost in the industry. The main items of ex- 
pepditpre under this group were apprenticeship and Uraining (96.6%) and 
on the job medical services (3.3 %) and the balance was attributable to the 
cost of recruitment. 

8.2.9. Others 

Under this head, only those expenses which coqld not be grouped 
under any of the heads . or sub-heads of .thc. labour, cost iHenis were record-, 
ed. Some of the employers reported some expenditure on protective equip- 
ments, uniforms, etc. All these were recorded under the head “others”. This 
clement accounted for 0.7 per cent, of the total labour cost in the industry. 


Percentage 
of aubsi- 
diea to 
total 
labbur 
coat 





CHAPTER IX 

SUMMARY or CONCLUSIONS 

The Textile' Machinery and Accessories Industry is a relatively nas- 
cent industry of the country and has developed mostly since 1951 after 
tfhe country embarked upon planned economic development. In the year 
1951, there were 111 registered factories in the country employing aboult 
6,000 p>ersons. By the end of 1961, the number of registered factories rose 
to 298 with an average daily employment of about 22,000, thus recording 
a rise of more than one and half times in factories and two and half times 
in employment. 

The data collected in the course of the Survey show diat on 30th 
June, 1961, the estimated total number of persons employed in the industry 
was 26.8 thousand. Of these, nearly 88 per cent, were “Production and 
Related Workers". “Clerical and Related Personnel'’ constituted the next 
important group and accounted for 5.4 per cent, of the total, followed 
by “Watch and Ward and Other Services", which formed 3,7 per cent, 
w the total. 

Almost the entire working force in the industry consisted of men. The 
proportion of women and contract labour was negligible and child labour 
was found to be entirely absent. The predominant system of payment was 
by time and if covered i>er cent, of tbe workers in the industry. 

Information collected in the course of the Survey in respect of employ- 
ment status of production workers employed direttly by managements 
shows that about 61 per cent. Of workers in the ihdiistry were permanent 
and 10.5 per tent. Ivere treated as temporary.- Casual workers formed about 
17 per cent, of the total. 

About 70 per cent, of production workers in tbe industry had less 
than 6 years’ service to their credit and about one tenth had nut in 10 or 
more years’ service. Persons having longer service v\ere mostly employed 
in large establishments. The higher proportion of workers with shorter 
length of service in the industry, as a whole, seems to be largely due to 
the fact that most of the textile machinery factories were of a recent 
origin. Such a conclusion is supported by a somewhat low rate of labour 
turnover in the industry. The accession and separation rates were of the 
order of 5 and 4 per cent, respectively during the twelve months ending 
.30th June, 1961, 

The average absenteeism rate in the industry during tlie same period 
was 11.4 per cent. The monthly rates reflected the usual pattern of higher 
absences during summer months and sowing and harvesting seasons. 

There has been no standardisation Of wages in the industry on a 
country-wide basis. Everywhere the wage structure was, generally, found to 
be based on individual bargaining. It is estimated that since 1956 wage 
revisions affecting majority of the workers took place in nearly 8 per cent, 
of the factories and that too once only. Nearly half of the wage revisions 
were due to Pay Commission’s recommendations in public undertakings 
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The estimated average daily earnings of workers in textile machinery 
and accessories factories in the country were Rs. 5.44 in June, 1961. Simi- 
lar figures in respect of men, women and the lowest-paid production 
workers are estimated to be Rs, 4.53, Rs. 1.76 and Rs. 3.05 respectively. 
Women were found to be employed as packers in only one small factory. 
No men were employed as packers. Considerable disparities existed bet- 
iveen the earnings of workers employed in factories of different sire-groups. 
The average daily earnings of clerical and related employees and those 
belonging to the group ‘watch and ward and other services’ were Rs. 8.21 
ind Rs. 4.21 respectively in June, 1961. 

Information collected in the course of the Survey in respect of main 
components of earnings shows that basic earnings (i.e., basic wages and 
dearness allowance) constituted nearly 91 per cent, of the total earnings. 
The other material component was production or incentive bonus which 
accounted for 7.5 per cent. The rest was made up of house rent or transport 
allowance and overtime pay. 

There was no profit-sharing scheme in any of the factories covered. 
However, year-end bonus and festival bonus was being paid in 13 and 42 
per cent, of the factories respectively. 

With the exception of about 2 per cent, of the factories in the country, 
where some laxity in the observance of timings was noticed, all were found 
to be generally complying with the provisions of the law concerning hours 
of work, rest-interval and spread-over. About 56 per cent, of the factories 
worked one shift only, 34 per cent, two shifts and toe rest had three shifts 
a day. Only about 17 per cent, of the factories worked night shifts and in 
about three-fourths of them, there was a regular system of change-over of 
workers from one shift to another. The system of providing certain ameni- 
ties or paying cash allowance to night shift workers was not very wide- 
spread in toe industry. However, quite a laige number of factories had 
prescribed shorter hours of work for night shifts. 

About two-thirds of the factories had made suitable arrangements for 
sitting for all such workers as were obliged to work in a standing position. 

Nearly 96 per cent, of the factories surveyed were found to have pro- 
vided latrines and the defaulters were all small establishments. Though the 
types of arrangements made varied considerably but a majority of them had 
provided modem sanitary arrangements. In most of the factories, the 
privies were properly screened but only about 71 per cent, of them had 
provided taps near the latrines. The compliance of the law in regard to 
urinals, however, was not as good. Such arrangements were found to have 
been made in only about 31 per cent, of the factories. In about three-fourths 
of the factories providing latfrines and urinals, the sanitary condition was 
found to be satisfactory. 

All the factories surveyed were granting earned leave with pay to their 
employees. However, in about 11 per cent, of the units workers were not 
actually granted leave but were paid wages in lieu of leave due to them. 
Data collected regarding the number of workers who availed of leave show 
that during the year 1960 about 64 per cent, of the workers enjoyed leave 
and about one-third of them took 11 to 15 days’ leave. 

The system of granting casual leave with pay was found to be in 
vogue in about one-fourth of toe factories ip ^l\e industry. However, ^l^q 
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nutnb^t ol u\\ovicd a.t\d iVve me^ouea ol einpXo^cea etvdded lo \eave 

generally amered trom one factory to another. 


Managements of only about 12 per cent, of the factories were grant- 
ing sick leave with pay to their employees and all such factories were situat- 
ed in areas where the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme was not in 
force. As in the case of casual leave, the type of workers who were entitled 
to sick leave and the period of leave granted varied from one factory to 
another. 


It is estimated that the practice of granting national and festival holi- 
days with pay existed in nearly 89 per cent, of the factories. The number 
of holidays allowed in a year ranged from 1 to 14. but nearly three-fourths 
of the factories granted holidays up to five days. 

All the factories surveyed were found to have provided drinking water 
facilities for their employees. The predominant arrangement was earthen 
pitchers. About 90 per cent, of the factories also stated that they made 
some arrangements for the supply of cool drinking water during summer 
months. These arrangements were mostly in the form of earthen pitchers 
and only a few large factories installed coolers during summer days. 

Canteens were found to be functioning in all the establishments which 
were under a statutory obligation to do so. About three-fourths of these 
canteens were being run by the contractors and items were sold at market 
rates. The rest were run departmentally on a ‘no-profit, no-loss basis’. Gene- 
rally, these canteens sold tea, coffee and snacks but about half of them 
served meals as well. The hygienic conditions and location of about half 
of the canteens were notf satisfactory. It was found that provisions of the 
law concerning rest shelters were being complied with by large factories 
but not by small establishments. 

First-aid boxes were being kept in all the factories in the industry 
but in only 54 per cent, of the cases, they were found to be containing the 
prescribed contents and in about 36 per cent, of factories, they were under 
the charge of trained first-aiders. Ambulance rooms were being maintsuned 
by about half of the factories which were under a statutory obligation to 
do so. Not much attention was being paid to the provision of recreotion 
and cultural facilities to workers as such facilities existed in about 17 per 
cent, of factories only. The scope of activities was wider in large factories 
as compared to small ones. While the former had arrangements for in-door 
and out-door games, film shows, dramas and/or cultural and religious 
functions, the latter organised only religious functions and picnics. 

Arrangements for the education of workers’ children existed in only 
one large factory covered during the Survey. None of the factories surveyed 
had made any arrangements for adult education. 

Only two of the large factories surveyed had co-operative societies, 
giving an overall percentage of 4 for the entire country. 

The information collected on housing shows that nearly 6 per cent, 
of the factories in the industry were providing housing accommodation to 
their employees. However, the benefit was not very extensive, as only about 
8 per cent, of the workers were housed. 

The security against the contingency of old age which the workers in 
the industry enjoy, seems to be entirely due to the Employees’ Provident 



funds Act, 1952. Provident fund schemes existed in about 40 pes cen^. of 
the factories in the industry and it is estimated that about 62 per cent, 
of workers were members of the fiends as pp the 30th June, J96i. 

A pension scheme existed in only one small Government-owned fac- 
tory covered in the course of the Survey. Similarly the system of paying, 
gratuity existed in one large factory only. 

It is csiini.ited that in 1960 industrial accidents occurred in about 21 
per cent, of the textile machinery and accessories factories in the country 
and .he propoiiion oi workers involved in accidents was about 116 per 
thousand employed. Of these, about 114 workers per thousand were involv- 
ed it\ minor accidentis causing oply temporary disabUities. No case of 
occupational diseases were reppyted by any of the factories covered. 

According to the findings of the Survey, it is estimitted fh^t prade 
unions existed in about 16 per cent, of the facp>rie$ in the country and 
about 44 per cent, of workers were members of the unions. Managements 
of about 87 per cent, of the factories having unions had accorded recogni- 
tion. By and large, the main activity of thp unions was confined to securing 
of claims of their members under y^ipus labouf Acts. Some of them also 
provided recreation facilities and gave hnanci^ assistance to distressed 
members in times of need. 

There vvas little evidence pf the growth of the system of collective 
bargaining and agreements ^s during tfic period 1956 tp 1961, such agree- 
ments were concluded in only abput 8 per cent, of the factories in the 
industry. 

All the covered factories which employed 100 or more workers had 
framed standing orders. In addition, a few more factories, which were 
not under any legal compulsion, had hlso framed such orders. Thus, it is 
estimated that, at the time of the Survey, about 16 per cent, of the factories” 
had standing orders, in about twp-thirds of the factories, these orders 
covered all workers. 

All the sampled factories employing 500 or more workers had appoint- 
ed Welfare Officers, 

Only about one-third of the factories which were under a legal obli- 
gation to constitute Works Committees had complied with the require- 
ments. No other committee of the type was found to be functioning in 
any of the establishments surveyed.. 

Information collected regarding the system of settling grievances of 
workers in the industry shows that very few factories had made any syste- 
matic arrangement. 

Data relating to labour cost in respect of persons covered under ^e 
Factories Act and receiving less than Rs. 400 per month show that during 
(he year 1960, the labour cost in the industry per manday worked was 
Rs. 5.75. The cost was as high as Rs. 6.09 per manday worked in large 
tactories as against Rs. 4.34 in small establishments. Wages, i.'e., basic wages 
dearness allowance and incentive payments, constituted the main compo- 
nent and accounted for nearly 88 pier cent, of the total labour cost. Its 
proportion was higher in large factories (88.5%) than small ones (84.1%). 
Social security contributions and subsidies accounted for 4.87 and 2.26 per 
cent respectively. 



APPENDIX 

A Brief Note on the Sample Design and the Method of Estimation Adopted 
1. Sample Design 

For the Survey of Labour Conditions, a stratified sampling design 
with industry as a stratum, with further regional strata for those industries 
which were found to be highly concentrated in pariiciilar i\.gions or areas, 
was followed. The registered factories belonging to those industries for 
which regional stratification was found necessary were stratified and each 
centre or area of high concentration was taken as a separate regional stra- 
tum of the industry and the remaining scattered factories were clul:>bed 
together into a single residual stratum. Units in each industry /regional 
stratum were divided into two size-groups i.c., upper and iouer. I he c ut off 
points used for the classification of units into two size-groups was the same 
as used for the Wage Census conducted by the Bureau in 1958-59. How- 
ever, in the case of this industry there was no regional stratification and 
sample units were selected from t'he All-India list. 

In regard to sample size, it was thought that a sample of 25 per cent 
from the upper size-group and 12’ per cent, from the lower size-group 
w’ould yield reasonably goexi results. However, the experience of earlier 
Surveys had shown that in view of non-availability of up-t(^-datc frames, 
quite a large number of sampled establishments were found to have ceased 
functioning or to have changed the line of production when they were 
visited. In order to safeguard against undue shrinkage of the sample size 
due to such contingencies, it was decided to enlarge the sample size suitably 
in the light of the experience of the Wage Census conduc tccl by the Bureau 
and on the basis of a study of closures of establishiiienls in the past few 
years as revealed from the annual list of registered factories. In the case 
of Textile Machinery and Accessories factories, the sampling fraction, thus, 
ultimately adopted was 27.3 per cent, for the upper size and 15 per cent, 
for the lc:)wer size. 

'Fhe primary sampling units, namely, registered factories, within an 
industry /regional stratum were arranged by contiguous States and within 
each State by contiguous districts in a serpentine fashion so that districts 
formed a continuous chain from one State to another. Having arranged the 
list of units in the above manner, the units above the optimum cut-off point 
were taken in the upper-size class and the rest in the lower-size class. 
From these size-groups, the required number of units were selected by 
systematic sampling with a random start. The frame on the basis of which 
the sample was sciected in the case of Textile Machinery and Accessories 
factories was the list of Registered Factories for the year 1959. 

2. Method of Estimation 

In the course of this Survey, various characteristics were studied, some 
of which were correlated with employment whereas there were others which 
were not so correlated. Consequently, slightly different methods were used 
for working out estimates for tliese two cases. For cstimaiing the touils of 
those characteristics which are highly correlated with employment such as 
absenteeism, labour turnover, earnings, labour cost, ratio of total employ- 
ment was used as the blowing-up factor. On the other hand, for estimating 
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the totals of those characteristics which are not directly correlated with 
employment such as, daily hours of work, units levying fines, etc., the ratio 
of units was used as the blowing-up factor. Estimates of percentages have 
been arrived at by computing in each case the ratio of the estimates of the 
totals for the two characteristics involved. 

More precisely, the estimates for the total (for all-India) of a parti- 
cular characteristic not correlated with employment in the industry has 
been obtained as: 



The summation extending over all the sampled units surveyed in the 
industry 

Where X — the estimated total of the x characteristic 

for the industry. 

N and N = the number of units in the original population 

" as featuring in the 1959 list, which was used 

as frame, in the upper and lower size-groups 
respectively of the industry. 
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the number of units which featured in the 
1959 list but were not featuring in the list 
relating to the period more or less coinciding 
with the period of the Survey in the upper and 
lower size-groups respectively of the industry. 

the total number of units in the sample 
(from 1969 list) in the upper and lower size- 
groups respectively of the industry. 

the number of sampled units, which were 
found at the time of the Survey to be closed 
or to have changed the line of production and, 
hence, left out in the upper and lower size- 
groups re.spectively of the industry. 

the total of the characteristic x in the i-th 
sample unit of the upper and lower size-groups 
respectively of the industry. 


In the industry the estimate for the characteristic y correlated with em- 
ployment is given by 
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The summation extending over all the .sampled units is surveyed in the 
industry. 



Wliore 


Y 


= the estimated total of the characteristic y 
for the industry. 

— N'u&ndEi, ^ — N'l = the total employment in 1969 in the — 

N'u and Ni — N't Units respectively of 
the industry. 

En — n'^ and En — N' = the total employment in 1959 in »?« — n\ 

“ and m — u'l sampled units respectively of 

the industry. 

Yi^ and Yi — the total of the characteristic y in the i-th 

sampled unit of the upper and lower size- 
groups respectively of the industry. 
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